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FOREWORD 


Mr. HAMID RAzA has written an interesting 
work on the Cultural Role of India. He takes 
us through the different aspects of Indian cul- 
ture, literary, artistic, philosophical and _ reli- 
gious and points out how India denotes a com- 
plex culture and notarace or religion. ~All 
those who have made India their home have 
contributed: to this cultural synthesis. The 
Indian people possess not only a common home 
and a common history but also a common 
cultural tradition. The fact of being Indian 
does not merely colour our skin ; it penetrates 
into our very blood, affects our mind and per- 
meates the intimate and secret recesses of the 
soul. If you pluck out what is essentially Indian 
in his soul, you pluck at his own heart-strings 
and he will die of the wound. 

The Indian Muslim has made effective and 
valuable contributions to the culture of India 
and this book points out how it is the sacred 
mission of India to reconcile racial, communal 
and spiritual oppositions. 

S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. HAMID Raza has rendered a great service to 
Indian Nationalism —which can, in the analysis, 
be only based on the mutual understanding 
and good-will of all Indian communities—by his 
short but very valuable essay on the Cultural 
Role of India. 

Though no one will pretend that Islam in its 
earliest phases shows any Indian influence, 
nevertheless the basis of all the religious ex- 
perience is the same: God-consciousness, the 
zikr of the Quran and the dhiyan of the Hindus. 
The Mussalmans came into contact with the 
philosophy and religious thought of the Hindus 
with the expansion of the Saracenic Caliphate 
in the eighth century and with the advent of 
Islam in India, a series of critical scholars from 
Al-Beruni to Dara Shikoh considered it their duty 
in spite of the hostility of the fanatics, to bring 
to Hindu philosophy and science the devotion 
it deserved. Muslim fear of shirk Rhafi—the 
tendency of average human mind to turn from 
the unseen God to some material symbol—proved 
too strong for the examination of idols as ob- 
jects of art in spite of Alberuni’s chapters on 
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the subject, and it was, therefore, in architecture 
first and later on in painting that the Mussalmans 
ventured to borrow from their Hindu predeces- 
sors in the realm of art. Mediaeval Hindu states, 
with their paralysing caste-system and feudal 
organisation, could hardly appeal to Muslim 
minds. But the battle-field courage of the Raj- 
put was fully appreciated. ‘1 will die like a 
Rajput ” was the highest compliment a medieval 
Muslim general could pay to himself. And 
from the time of Amir Khusrow, who realised 
a bit too late in his career, that it was futile re- 
writing ad nauseum the traditional tales of the 
Persians, Muslim writers began to enjoy, ap- 
preciate and express in the Persian language the 
vast experience and wisdom for which Hindu 
mythology is so deservedly famous. 


It is obviously not possible for a Mussalman 
to appreciate the caste-system or varna of the 
Hindus, which puts him in the lowest order of 
sub-castes. Fear of shirk—the bete noire of the 
Mussalmans—has often prevented him from ap- 
preciating the spiritual symbolism of Hindu 
idols. But with these two reservations, sensible 
and educated Mussalmans of all ages not exclud- 
ing our own have never failed to appreciate 
the cultural heritage of the land of their birth. 


vil 
The Indo-Muslim culture of the Middle Ages 
begins with the India of Al-Beruni and ends with 
the Sirr-i-Akbar of Dara Shikoh, which first en- 
abled non-Brahmans, in India and in Europe, 
to study, understand and appreciate the profound 
philosophy of the Upanishads. 

Mr. Hamid Raza has had a brilliant first class 
career at the Muslim University. He is a 
young man who is sure to make a distinct 
and praiseworthy contribution to the cultural 
progress of our country, and I feel it a privilege 
to be able to introduce to the literary world a 
promising pupil with such catholicity of outlook. 
The essay is the product of extensive and care- 
ful study ; the author’s style is simple, forceful 
and precise ; and his outlook, as will be clear to 
every reader of these pages, is free from all com- 
munal and sectarian bias. 

MOHAMMAD HABIB, 
’ Professor of History, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Mr. Hamip Raza in The Cultural Role of India 
has vitalized those great currents which from 
time to time in the last four thousand years have 
flowed into and enriched the Indian mind and 
spirit. Without over-simplifying their inherent 
differences he has perceived in the main cultural 
streams of ancient India, Islam and the British 
connection an essential homogeneity that augurs 
well for the future of the country. His pains- 
taking work, which reveals the penetrating 
and dispassionate grasp of a scholar, is impor- 
tantly supplemented by an extensive and valu- 
able bibliography. In a day when from Freiburg 
to Formosa the word culture is bandied about 
with a hundred different meanings the achieve- 
ment of this book in presenting a fresh analysis 
of the well-springs of Indian life will be widely 
appreciated. 

PHILLIPS TALBOT, 

A.B., B.S.J. (Hons.) (Illinois). 


PREFACE 


AN attempt has been made inthe following 
pages to determine the nature and character of 
ancient Indian thought and culture with their 
implications for the modern world. Indology 
presents a baffling problem approached by differ- 
ent writers from their own points of view. The 
Cultural Role of India is an essay in interpreta- 
tion and offers astudy of ancient Indian culture 
in its significant phases. Considering the im- 
mense number of first-rate volumes which have 
been written about India and her civilization, 
it is strange that so few attempts should hither- 
to have been made in a concise and summary 
form to deal with the inner life of her gifted 
children. I know of no book which attempts as 
a whole the particular task 1 have set myself 
and that must be the excuse for the book’s 
existence. Most of our literature on Indian cul- 
ture reflects a maudlin sentimentality and tends 
to degrade rather than exalt the sacred name of 
Hindustan. The totalitarian politics today are 
sadly lacking in imaginative sympathy, whereas 
their high priests are ever crafty in initiating the 
masses into the mysteries of their politico-econo- 
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mic doctrines. The Indian world needs a serious 
re-evaluation of its cultural ideals if it is to come 
into line with the Time-spirit. I, therefore, have 
deemed it necessary to analyse the problem of 
ancient Indian culture in its notable aspects, and 
have given a bird’s-eye view of the channels in 
which the mind of India had been at work for a 
definite end in the remote period of antiquity. 
The Indian Aryans were one of the original peo- 
ples of the world, and have left the marks of their 
national genius in the fields of Religion, Philos- 
ophy, Science and Literature. The Cultural Role 
of India is a labour of love undertaken by an 
Indian Mussalman in the spirit of the celebra- 
ted Abu Rayhan Muhammad al-Beruni (d. 1048 
A.D.). It is a product of my penchant for Indo- 
logy, which I have been stabilizing after several 
years of painstaking research and study. I may 
claim, though in my own humble way, to have 
made a dim realization of the quest of ancient 
India for Sat, Chit, and Ananda—Reality, Con- 
sciousness Bliss—the three-fold path on which 
her worthy sons and daughters have ever retraced 
their steps. In sketching the achievements of 
ancient Indian culture, I have tried to follow the 
immortal Al-Beruni whose Indica remains a 
classic tribute to Indian civilization. “‘He presents 
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a picture of Indian civilization as painted by the 
Hindus themselves. And certainly we do not 
Rnow of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after.” (Dr. Edward Sachau). Every civilization, 
as Al-Beruni suggests, is to be judged by its best 
fruits. Viewed in this light, Hindu civilization 
is more concerned with the wisdom rather than 
the folly of the Hindus. I, therefore, have follow- 
ed the method of Al-Beruni in summing up the 
Hindu achievements in the domains of religion, 
philosophy, and science. My study of Indian 
polity is chiefly based on Kautilya’s Artha Sastra 
and on Dr. Beni Prasad’s sound research {filling 
an important gap in Indology. In their estimate of 
ancient Indian culture, Max-Muller and_his fol- 
lowers are apt to lose their sense of historical 
Proportion and perspective, and I feel great 
diffidence in confessing that I have never been 
able to entirely share their enthusiasm or senti- 
mental advocacy. I, therefore, have nothing but 
earnest admiration for all thatis valuable 
and permanent in ancient Indian culture. 
India is our motherland whose best cul- 
tural ideals appeal tothe deepest sympathies 
of the human heart. ‘The soul of a people,” 
says Viscount Haldane, “‘is just its entelechy, and 
the higher manifestations of its soul afford a 
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test of the standard of civilization to which that 
people have reached..........ccsccsses sess It is their 
formative principle, their ideal, the end which 
they fulfil, and which determines them, not as 
a cause operating from without but as a purpose 
working itself out from within their course of 
development from birth to death.” 


Judged by this standard, the soul of the In- 
dian people is reflected in their intellectual life 
whose steady outflow has enriched the world of 
human knowledge. Indian culture is possessed 
of some latent strength by which it has resisted 
the ravages of time. India today stands at the 
parting of ways. Political and social changes 
have followed in bewildering succession. Her 
eclectic culture has to envisage all that is best in 
Eastern and Western cultures. No malicious 
detraction of Indian civilization will hide its 
true greatness for the modern world. Intellectual 
dishonesty is perhaps the one besetting sin of all 
superficial Western scholarship in relation to 
Islam and India, and I have definitely kept myself 
aloof from personal prejudices and predilections 
in assessing the values of Indian culture. But 
The Cultural Role of India is no mere echo of 
other men’s ideas. I have tried to make an in- 
dependent approach to the subject of Indology, 
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and furnished a select bibliography of the works 
dealing with the various matters treated of in 
this book. | 

It is obvious that a survey of Indian culture 
within the compass of an ‘essay’ must consist of 
generalizations and give the broad features of its 
development. Minute illustrations and justifica- 
tive evidence are out of place in The Cultural 
Role of India, but references to the authorities 
have been cited in the footnotes to stimulate 
critical interest. I need hardly emphasize that 
the history of India is yet to be rewritten, and 
if the present work leads the two great commu- 
nities of India, Hindus and Mussalmans, to 
understand and appreciate the cultural vision 
of each other and reform the outworn concep- 
tions of their living past in the light of sane, 
historic truth, I believe I shall not have laboured 
in vain. 

I believe I have tried to discharge my task ina 
spirit of fairness and objectivity, and to arrive at 
my conclusions without bias or prejudice. It would 
have been impossible for me to have carried out 
my work but for my connection with the Muslim 
University, Aligarh. The University has not parti- 
cipated in any form or degree in the drawing up 
of my conclusions, or in any sense influenced 
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them. For them, I owe my own responsibility. 
As for the transliteration, I may point out that 
I have adopted the method of transliteration 
generally recognized by the leading European 
Orientalists. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Fellow of the British Academy 
and Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics in the University of Oxford, for contribut- 
ing a Foreword to my book. I feel much grateful 
to Professor Mohammad Habib for his Intro- 
duction. I should also like tothank Mr. Phillips 
Talbot of the University of Illinois, U.S.A., for 
his introductory note to this work. 


HAMID RAZA 
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I 
INTRODUCTORY 


INDIA is today no longer a land of paradoxes. 
Her cultural Renaissance is inspiring her sons 
and daughters with a new vision of her destiny. 
The historic experience of the ages seems to have 
confirmed the truth that the sacred soil of Arya- 
varta is the fountain-head of all that is best in 
the speculative systems of the East and the 
West. India emerges through the ages as a 
powerful leaven which has been slowly, but 
steadily moulding the life and consciousness of a 
large section of humanity. Its art, its literature, 
its philosophy, its science, its religion, in a word, 
its culture and civilization deserve an earnest 
study by mankind. Perhaps none among the 
medizval or modern writers has tried to approach 
the baffling problem of Indian civilization in a 
more scientific spirit than the immortal Abu 
Rayhan Muhammad Al-Beruni (born A. D. 973) 
whose Indica shall remain a classic tribute to an- 
cient Indian culture and learning. His German 
editor and translator, Dr. Edward Sachau, justly 
observes that ‘‘ if in our days a man began study- 
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ing Sanskrit and Hindu learning with all the help 
afforded by modern literature and science, many 
a year would pass before he would be able 
to do justice to the antiquity of India with such 
a degree of accuracy as Al-Beruni has done in his 
Indica.”’! Apart from the clash of arms on 
the battlefield, much of the interest of Indian 
history depends upon the development of the 
philosophies and creeds—a novel method of ap- 
proach to the study of human cultures conceived 
by Al-Beruni and adopted by modern European 
scholarship. The unity of Hinduism does not 
lie in its dogmas or its complex social system but 
in its historic continuity as a civilization and in 
the processes by which its ancient Rishis have 
evloved their philosophy, art andscience. No parti- 
cular people in India can claim the sole credit of 
making her history. The gigantic current of 
Indian history has drifted in various channels. 
Starting from Saptasindhu in the remote Rig- 
vedic age, the centre of culture and public life 
in India has shifted with the progress of Aryan 
expansion successively.to Brahamavarta, Braha- 
marsidesa, Madhyadesa and Aryavarta, and, in the 
historical period, to imperial cities like Patali- 
putra, Purusapura, and Kanauj, the capitals of the 


1 Al-Beruni's India, Preface, p. xxii, vol. 1. 
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three largest empires that Hindu India has seen. 
The synthetic and complex mass of Indian civi- 
lization has its roots stuck in the various systems 
of thought and culture, Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
Jaina or Tantrik. Viewed in this light, Indian 
history possesses a considerable unity and con- 
tains the seeds of expansion. The legacy of 
India has thus drawn its rich contributions from 
diverse sources, but it has succeeded in giving its 
heterogeneous elements a certain organic unity 
which lies embedded in the structure of Indian 
culture. As the Marquess of Zetland puts it, 
“ The legacy of India is not static, it is an organ- 
ism growing in richness and content and for 
generations yet unborn it may well be that the 
contribution made to it by the British people 
may prove to have been an incalculable one.’ 2 
But there is in Indian civilization a peculiar uni- 
fying tendency which is manifest in its different 
spheres of life and thought. The great problem 
of uniting varying tunes in a single cultural dia- 
pason has been successfully tackled by the Indian 
mind so that the entire course of Indian history 
is marked bya quest for the single reality that 
underlies its complex external appearances. This 
mental effort is the distinctive feature of Indian 
2 The Legacy of India, Introduction, p. x. 
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teligious and philosophical background. India 
had a clear understanding of the central unity in 
the midst of all diversity, and tried to ignore 
differences of value in different things, for she 
knows differences would make life impossible. 
The silent influence of India’s vision of the unity 
of all things in God has been accompanied by her 
cultural conquests everywhere. All the mighty 
impulses that entered into India were synthesised 
on the same plan. All religions she welcomed, 
since realised from the cloudy heights of con- 
templation that the spiritual landscape at the 
hilltop is the same, though the pathways from the 
valley are different. To those who were wander- 
ing at random in the plains without suspecting 
that all roads lead to the same top, she says, 
‘Raise your eyes. Things in the valley separate 
us. Up yonder, high above us, we are all one. 
The variety of ways has meaning at the foot of 
the hill, but if we understand what they signify 
on the snowy summits, we shall know that all 
are reaching out for God.” What wonder, then, 
that India with her assimilative genius may _ suc- 
ceed in synthesising the warring creeds that 
have met on her hospitable soil! Her soul 
has always yearned for the greater unity which 
underlies the diversity of phenomena. All 
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her struggles in the field of life and thought are 
but a dim reflection of her quest for the Reality. 
Here is India writ large. 


II 


THE CHARACTER OF INDIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


THE ancient Indian civilization had its own 
ideal of perfection towards which its efforts 
were directed. ‘‘ The ideal that India tried to 
realise,’ says Tagore, ‘‘ led her best men to the 
isolation of a contemplative life, and the trea- 
sures that she gained for mankind by penetra- 
ting into the the mysteries of reality cost her 
dear in the sphere of worldly success. Yet, 
this also was asublime achievement, it was a 
supreme manifestation of that human aspiration 
which knows no limit, and which has for its 
object nothing less than the realisation of the 
Infinite.” ® India, therefore, placed all her 
emphasis upon the harmony that exists between 
the individual and the Universal. It was the 
aspiration of ancient India to live and move and 
have its joy in Brahma, the all-conscious and all- 
pervading spirit by extending its field of con- 
sciousness all over the world. The Upanishad 


> Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana: The Realisation of Life, 
pp. 13-14. 
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reveals the spiritual genius of ancient India when 
it says, ‘‘ Man becomes true if in this life 
he can apprehend God, if not, it is the great- 
est calamity for him.’”? Thus the Indian Rishis 
perceived the unity of one Eternal Spirit ‘“whose 
power creates the earth, the sky, and the stars, 
and at the same time irradiates our minds with 
the light of a consciousness that moves and exists 
in unbroken continuity with the outer world.” 
The history of Indian civilization embodies a 
certain ideal, a certain motive, a certain way 
of looking at life, which cannot be identified 
with any stage or cross-section of the process. 
It is the heir of a great spiritual tradition that has 
been left to India by her ancient Rishis. In the 
words of Tagore, “ The Rishis were they who 
having reached the Supreme God from all sides 
had found abiding peace, had become united 
with all, had entered into the life of the uni- 
verse.” The precious legacy of the Indian Rishis 
has not been annihilated by the ravages of time 
or accidents of history. They enabled Hinduism 
to civilize a large part of Asia, and to diffuse the 
fruits of Indian culture abroad. Today China, 
Japan, and Burma look to India as their spiritual 
home even as Christians look to Palestine. 
The cultural conquest of India may be said to 
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have spread from Russia to China, and the 
Mohenjo-Daro (Indus Valley) civilisation, which 
goes as far back as the third millennium 8.c., 
sheds a fresh light on India’s pre-historic past. 
“ This influence of India is not because her reli- 
gion is old or her empires are great, not because 
she developed weapons of destruction or exercised 
force on a large scale, but because she had an in- 
telligent understanding of the deeper unity in the 
midst of all diversity.’’* It is this keen percep- 
tion of fundamental unity that gives Indian civi- 
lization a peculiar orientation in the morphology 
of human cultures. India possesses a deep 
underlying unity, far more profound than that 
produced by geographical isolation or political 
suzerainty. That unity is innate in her transcendent 
temperament and transcends the innumerable 
diversities of race, language, colour, dress, man- 
ners, and sect. The inner history of India is 
thus a record of her silent gropings for unity— 
unity in life, unity in thought, and unity in deed. 
She breeds a nation of philosophers who mould 
the destiny of her children in a distinct channel. 

The history of India is a history of thirty 
centuries of human culture and progress. Each 


one of its periods will favourably compare for its 
*S, Radhakrishnan, The Heart of Hindustan, pp. 56-57. 
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brilliant achievements with the entire history of 
many a modern people. Even the shortcomings 
of Hindu civilization, as compared with the 
younger civilization of Greece or Rome, have 
their lessons for the modern world. Hindu 
civilization, as Al-Beruni® rightly argues, is to 
be judged by its best elements and is more 
concerned with the wisdom than the folly of 
the Hindus. Judged by this standard, the history 
of the intellectual and religious life of the Hindus 
is remarkable for its continuity, its fullness, and 
its philosophical character. In the gradual stages 
of its evolution lies the secret of the organic 
erowth of Indian science, Indian philosophy, 


* Al-Beruni’s studies are characterised by penetrating in- 
sight, scientific method, and convincing logic. His work on 
India, Tahqiq Ma li-al-Hind, ed. E. Sachau (London, 1887) and 
translated under the title Al-Beruni’s India, 2 Vols. (London, 
1888), is ‘a marvel of well-digested erudition.” For first-hand 
information on Al-Beruni's India see Sachau's Preface to his 
Al-Beruni's India; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs; 
A. Yusuf Ali's three articles entitled Al-Beruni’s India, “Islamic 
Culture” 1927, Hyderabad ; Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmad’s article, Al- 
Beruni, “Islamic Culture” 1931, Professor Muhammad Habib's 
Studies in Medieval India (in Press), Sayyid Hasan Barni's 
Al Beruni (Hyderabad-Deccan), E. G. Browne, A Literary History 
of Persia, Vol. Il. 


Mme. Halide Edib’s Inside India (London, 1937). 


Philip K. Hitti's History of the Arabs (London, 1937), also the 
article on Al-Beruni in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 
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Indian art, Indian literature and Indian polity. 
Viewed in this perspective, the problem of Indian 
culture embodies the vital experience of ancient 
Indians in their historic-geographical environment. 
It would now be easy to follow the trend of 
Hindu mind in relation to the process whereby 
it conceived its religion, science, and philosophy. 
The origin of Indian religion is shrouded in 
mystery and has given rise to much difference 
of opinion. It can be said with confidence 
that its earliest form consists in the worship of 
natural powers. Man, when he first emerges 
from his animal stage, realises that he is almost 
entirely dependent upon the powerful forces of 
nature amidst which he is placed, and goes a step 
further to deify them. In virtue of their great 
strength these powers of nature become his gods 
towards which he cultivates a spirit of awe and 
reverence. He sings their praises and offers wor- 
ship or sacrifice to them in order to propitiate 
them or to secure their favour. Itis not neces- 
sary to trace this early form of belief, for Aryan 
religion when it appears in India has already a 
history behind it. Asan American writer has 
paradoxically put it, ‘‘ Indian religion begins 
before its arrival in India.’’ It is a continuation 
of the primitive faith of the Indo-European race 
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to which the Aryan settlers in India belonged. 
Superficially viewed, the primitive Indian religion 
has all the signs of the early Babylonian cults. It 
is crude, animistic, and polytheistic. Monothe- 
ism, however, is the product of later Indian 
thought, for eventhe religion of the Rig-veda 
‘fis pre-eminently the worship of Nature in its 
most imposing and sublime aspects.’? The reli- 
gion of the Rig-veda, however, travels from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. The worshipper 
appreciates the gorgeous phenomena of nature 
to grasp the mysteries of creation and its great 
architect. Indian religious consciousness gradual- 
ly expands till the concluding book of the Rig- 
veda arrives at a conception of henotheism, or, 
more properly, monotheism. Some of the later 
Rig-vedic hymns strike aloftier note, and indicate 
the beginnings of the philosophy worked out in 
the Upanishads and subsequent treatises. It is ap- 
propriate to cite here the famous Creation Hymn 
(Rig-veda, X : 129), ‘‘ the earliest specimen of 
Aryan philosophic thought,’’ in Macdonnel’s 
version : 

“Non-being then existed not nor being : 

There was no air nor sky that is beyond it. 


What was concealed ? Wherein? In whose protection ? 
And was there deep unfathomable water ? 
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“Death then existed not nor life immortal, 
Of neither night nor day was any token. 
By its inherent force the One breathed windless : 
No other thing than that beyond existed. 
“Darkness there was at first by darkness hidden ; 
Without distinctive marks, this all was water. 
That which, becoming, by the void was covered, 
That One by force of heat came into being. 


“Desire entered the One in the beginning : 
It was the earliest seed, of thought the product. 
The sages, searching in their hearts with wisdom, 
Found out the bond of being in non-being. 


“Their ray extended light across the darkness : 
But was the One above or was it under ? 
Creative force was there and fertile power : 
Below was energy, above was impulse. 

“Who knows for certain? Who shall here declare it ? 
Whence was it born and whence came this creation ? 
The gods were born after this world’s creation : 

Then who can know from whence it hath risen ? 

‘None knoweth whence creation hath risen ; 

And whether he has or has not produced it: 
He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 
He only knows, or haply he may know not.” 

This “ Song of Creation ” has been extolled 
as containing ‘‘ the flower of Indian thought. ” 
It may not expound a clear-cut and rigid monothe- 
ism of the semitic type but therein we have the 


quintessence of monistic thought. In this 
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hymn® the epithet Tad Ekam (“ That One ”’) is 
significant and suggests nothing beyond the 
positive and unitary character of the ultimate 
ptinciple. Weare here on the threshold of Up- 
anishadic monism. In the concluding portion 
of the Rig-veda the early polytheism seems to 
be giving way to pantheism, which later on be- 
came the dominant note of Indian Philosophy. 
Macdonnel considers the famous hymn (X:90) as 
“the starting point of the pantheistic philosophy 
of India.”” Thus the vedic system is in unstable 
equilibrium with a tendency towards mono- 
theism on the one side, and towards pantheism 
on the other. The Rig-veda tells us of one sup- 
reme Reality, Ekam Sat, of which the learned 
speak variously. ‘‘ Him who is one real sages 
name variously.” The Opanishads make out that 
the one Brahman is called by many names, 
according to the spheres of reality in which it is 
seen to function. The conception of Trimurti, 
however, is a product of the Epic period and is 
well established by the age of the Puranas. The 
religious and philosophical views of the Epics re- 
present every shade of opinion from vedic theism 


* There are several renderings of this hymn in English, I 
have selected that of A. A. Macdonnel, Max-Muller's and J. 
Muir's translations are quite beautiful. 
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to philosophical pantheism.’” It is at the same 
time idle to deny that Hindu thinkers admitted 
the minor gods whom the masses ignorantly 
worshipped, and urged that they were all subor- 
dinate to the One Supreme God. ‘‘ While some 
men find their god in the waters, others in the 
heavens, others in the objects of the world the 
wise find the true God, whose glory is manifest 
everywhere.” Another verse says, ‘‘ The man 
of action finds his god in fire, the man of feeling 
in the heart, the feeble-minded in the idol, but 
the strong in spirit find God everywhere.” It is 
obvious that the conceptions of Indian theism 
have been moulded by different minds in differ- 
ent environments. The one foundational spirit, 
however, is revealing itself throughout these di- 
vergences of intellect. Hinduism, as a religion, 
should not be regarded as mere polytheism for 
polytheism has never satisfied the religious needs 
of mankind. The religious thought of India has 
reached its sublime heights in the Upanishads, 
and the subsequent history of the Hindu faith 
is an amplification of the Upanishadic themes. 
The Hindu thinkers seem to believe in the 
evolution of our knowledge of God. 


* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, Ed. E. J. Rapson, p. 272, 
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The conception of God as expounded by the 
Upanishads deserves a careful study. The tone 
of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is clear on the 
point. ‘ The eye goes not thither, nor speech 
nor mind.” In the Kenopanishad, the Brahman 
or the Supreme Being is described as one who is 
beyond the reach of words or thought. He is, 
however, declared to be both the final source of 
all the powers in the world and the ultimate 
ground of all the features of the world. Inevi- 
tably the nature of the Brahman is somewhat 
different from that of anything that is known ; 
it is also different from all that is unknown. 
But although beyond the reach of sensuous 
experience and logical thought, the Brahman 
may be realised in mystical experience. The 
Kathopanishad gives a further account of the 
Brahman. He is all-pervading and invisible and 
is yet hidden in the inmost corner of the human 
heart. This inmost being of man is eternal and 
imperishable, and remains unaffected by any of 
the changes that occur in the mind or the body. 
All Upanishadic speculation agrees on the point 
that religious experience, not rationalistic knowl- 
edge, is really helpful to know the ultimate 
Reality, and sets a problem to be earnestly 
tackled by modern thought. According to the 
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Upanishads, the ultimate Reality, the Brahman, 
is not only pure bliss but pure consciousness. 
With the exception of the attribute of bliss, 
upon which Hegel lays little stress, the Upani- 
shadic view of the Brahman seems to be reflected 
in Hegel’s Absolute. The Gita idea of God, 
unlike the Upanishads, contains elements both 
of pluralism and of pantheism. ‘‘ God in the 
Gita is both immanent and transcendent, both 
one and many. In fact, the Gita contains 
pantheism and deism, monism and pluralism, 
blended together in an extricable confusion.” 
It is now plain that the Indian concepts of theism 
have undergone a gradual transformation till the 
gods of the Rig-veda and the ghosts of the 
Atharva-veda melt into thin air and coalesce 
under the powerful solvent of philosophy into 
the one supreme Reality, which is known by 
different names as the Upanishads teach. One 
more source hitherto neglected should be tapped 
out to discover the Indian concept of Godhead. 
That is the old Tamil litertature of Southern 
India noted for its great antiquity. It contains 
some lyric and philosophical poems with a 
remarkable vision of God. The following extract 
from Gover’s version of a Tamil song may serve 
as a specimen : 
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“ The wise man saith 
That God, the omniscient Essence, fills all Space 
And Time. He cannot die or end. In Him 
All things exist. There is no God but He 8 
If thou wouldst worship in the noblest way, 
Bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these: 
Contentment, justice, wisdom. Offer them 
To that great Essence—then thou servest God. 
No stone can image God—to bow to it 
Is not to worship. Outward rites cannot 
Avail to compass that reward of bliss 
That true devotion gives to those who know.” 


Another South Indian folk-song says : 


“Into the bosom of the one great sea 
Flow streams that come from hills on everyside 
Their names are various as their springs 
And thus in every land do men bow down 


To one great God, though known by many 
names.” 


These old South Indian lyrics discovered by 
Gover are very helpful in affording a clue to the 
gradual development of Indian theism. During 
the Middle Ages, Hindu thought came in direct 
contact with the vigorous ideas of Islam, and 
underwent a radical process of change and 
transformation. All the Reform Movements 
led by Ramananda (a. D. 1300-1400) Chaitanya, 
(A.D. 1485-1533), Kabir (a. D. 1380-1420), and 


* This is exactly the teaching of the Glorious Quran. 
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Nanak (a. D. 1469-1539), which have left 
permanent marks on the Hindu faith, were 
literally inspired by the spirit of Islam. ‘The 
monotheistic elements of Hinduism,’’ observes 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan, ‘‘ have become more 
emphasised after the spread of Islam in India.’ 
Modern Hinduism, thanks to its assimilative 
genius, has been led by Islam to democratise its 
institutions and to be ‘‘ more emphatic in its 
denunciation of imperfect conceptions of God 
and cruder modes of worship.’”!° 

As a religion, Hinduism knows little of theo- 
logical puzzles. Al-Beruni honestly observes 
that ‘‘ on the whole there is very little disputing 
about theological topics about themselves (i.e., 
Hindus); at the most they fight with words, 
but they will never stake their soul or body or 
property on religious controversy.” In treating 
of the Hindu religion we should follow the lead 
of Al-Beruni in distinguishing between that of 
the educated classes and that of the ignorant, 
superstitious masses. ‘‘ The Hindus,” says Al- 
Beruni, ‘‘ believe with. regard to God that He is 
One, eternal, without beginning and end, acting 
by free will, all-mighty, all-wise, living, giving life, 


*S. Radhakrishnan, The Heart of Hindustan, Madras, p. 87. 
2° Ibid., p. 87. 
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ruling, preserving ; One who in His sovereignty is 
unique, beyond all likeness and unlikeness, and 
that He does not resemble anything nor does 
anything resemble Him.”!! Apart from these 
beliefs the Hindu reconciliation of Science and 
Religion is to be found in the conception of 
metempsychosis. Al-Beruni’s statement of the 
Hindu doctrine is the finest example of his 
carefully worded philosophical expositions. 
‘Voluntary actions cannot originate in the body 
of any animal, unless the body be living and 
exist in close contact with that which is living 
of itself........ the soul. The Hindus maintain 
that the soul is ignorant of its own essential 
nature and of its material substratum, longing to 
apprehend what it does not know, and believing 
that it cannot exist unless by matter. As, there- 
fore, it longs for the good which is duration, 
and wishes to learn that which is hidden from 
it, it starts off in order to be united with 
matter......... Im consequence of the vainglory 
and ambition which are its pith and marrow, 
matter produces and shows all kinds of possi- 
bilities which it contains to its pupil, the soul, 
and carries it round to all classes of animal and 
vegetable beings........ 
11 Al-Berunt's India, Vol, I, p. 27. 
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“The soul, as long asit has not risen to 
the highest absolute intelligence, does not 
comprehend the totality of objects at once, 
or, aS it were, in no time. Therefore it 
must explore all particular beings and examine 
all the possibilities of existence; and as their 
number is, though not unlimited, still an 
enormous one, the soul wants an enormous 
space of time in order to finish the con- 
templation of such a multiplicity of objects. 
The soul acquires knowledge only by the con- 
templation of the individuals and the species, 
and of their peculiar actions and conditions. It 
gains experience from each object and gathers 
thereby new knowledge. However, these ac- 
tions differ in the same measure as the three 
primary forces differ. Besides, the world is not 
left without some direction, being led, as it 
were, by a bridle and directed towards a definite 
scope. Therefore the imperishable souls wander 
about in perishable bodies conformably to the 
difference of their actions, as they prove to be 
good or bad. The object of the migration 
through the world of reward is to direct the 
attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
strive to keep as far as possible aloof from it. 
The migration begins from low stages and rises 
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to higher and better ones, not the contrary, 
as we state on purpose, since the one 
is as possible as the other. The difference of 
these lower and higher stages depends upon the 
difference of the actions, and this again results 
from the quantitative and qualitative diversity 
of the temperaments and the various degrees of 
combinations in which they appear. The migra- 
tion lasts until the object aimed at has been 
completely attained both for the soul and 
matter........ All these degrees of retribution are 
necessary for this reason, that the seeking for 
salvation from the fetters of matter frequently 
does not proceed on the straight line which 
leads to absolute knowledge, but on_ lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen because others had 
chosen them. Not one action of man shall be 
lost, not even the least of all ; it shall be brought 
to his account after his good and bad actions 
have been balanced against each other. The 
retribution, however, is not according to the 
deed but according to the intention which a 
man had in doing it ; and a man will! receive his 
reward either in the form in which he lives on 
earth, or in that form into which his soul will 
migrate, or ina kind of intermediary state after 
he has left his shape and has not yet a new 
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one.!?, Thus metempsychosis is the shibboleth 
of Hinduism. To the majority of thoughtful 
minds in the East and not to a few sages in the 
West, this doctrine has appeared a satisfactory 
reconciliation of human aspirations with the 
inexorable facts of nature. The metaphysical 
reasons which made them believe the doctrine 
do not in any way justify the superstructure 
of mythology and fraud which has been raised 
on it in these days. Nevertheless it has given 
Hinduism a dreamy flavour peculiar to the mind 


of her children. 


Hinduism is a process, not a result ; a grow- 
ing tradition, not a fixed rule. Viewed in its 
historical background, ‘‘ Hinduism becomes a 
slow growth across the centuries incorporating 
all the good and true things as well as much 
that is evil and erroneous, through a constant 
endeavour, which is not always successful, is 
kept up to throw out the unsatisfactory elements. 
Hinduism has the large comprehensive unity of 
a living organism with a fixed orientation.”’ !4 
Despite its limitations, Hinduism remains the 
land-mark of India’s spiritual heritage. ‘‘It is 
based on the intuition of the oneness and 


19 Al-Beruni's India, Vol. 1, pp. 45-62. 
7S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p. 41. 
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wholeness of supreme spirit. On the belief that 
human life everywhere and always is a part and 
parcel of the divine being it has cultivated a sort 
of religious hospitality.” Hinduism believes 
that there are no distinctions of mine and thine 
in the kingdom of spirit. It has an inner urge 
that has greatly helped itself in its career. Like 
Judaism, it is a complete rule of life, arising 
from a distinctive outlook on the universe, and 
the term covers not merely creed and worship, 
but law, both public and private, and practically 
the whole of social and economic life. Hinduism 
contains almost all the metaphysical conceptions 
which are now current in the West. It presents 
very different views of the ultimate reality 
and is unified by the fact that “all thinkers 
alike leave polytheism far behind.” The prin- 
ciples of ancient Hindu Dharma have a vital 
importance for their followers. They lead the 
way to Moksha, spiritual freedom, which is the 
aim of all human life. The Hindu Dharma says, 
‘Man does not live by bread alone, nor by his 
work, capital, ambition or power or relations to 
external nature. He lives or must live by his 
life of spirit.” Moksha is self-emancipation, 
the fulfilment of the spirit in us in the heart of 
the eternal. This is what gives ultimate satis- 
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faction, and all other activities are directed to 
the realisation of this end.”!* The world to-day 
stands in need of Moksha and must renew its 
faith in God asthe Supreme Reality. Moksha 
or ‘liberation’ is the goal towards which the 
best effort of humanity is to be directed. It is 
unfortunate that much ink has been spilled in 
trying to explain the doctrines of ‘Karma’, 
‘Mukti’ and ‘ Nirvana’ on a rational basis. 
This tends to obscure the significance of 
Hinduism as a stage in the general development 
of humanity, as an expression of the spiritual 
experience of the Indian race, as a record of its 
social evolution, as an integral element of the 
society in which it found its complete expres- 
sion. Hinduism is par excellence the torch- 
bearer of India’s spiritual heritage. It expounds 
the views of ancient Indian Rishis regarding the 
universe, man and God held in a period of 
remote antiquity, and shows the way of human 
spirit functioning in a distinct environment and 
reacting to it in its own impressionistic modes. 
In a word, it is the supreme achievement of the 
Indian mind with its ceaseless quest for the Ab- 
solute, and the harvest of the Rishis’ wisdom is 


stored up to diffuse its seeds on the foreign soils. 
*¢S,. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p. 81. 
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RELIGION in India is a hand-maid to _philo- 
sophy. The Indian mind is essentially tran- 
scendent, and its most outstanding achievement 
is what is known as Indian philosophy. The 
Indian Aryans have been characterised not 
without reason as ‘‘ the inventors of the most 
subtle philosophy,’’ and India may be genuinely 
proud of her vast speculative systems that still 
command the admiration of the world. It is 
almost impossible to disbelieve Max-Muller’s 
dictum: ‘ The Hindus were a nation of philo- 
sophers. Their struggles were the struggles of 
thought; their past, the problem of creation ; 
their future, the problem of existence........ It 
might therefore be justly said that India has 
no place in the political history of the world.” 
Philosophy, according to Kautilya, is ‘the lamp 
of all the sciences, the means of performing all 
the works, and the support of all the duties.’ 
Judged by this definition, the entire course of 
Indian civilization is marked by an ardent love 
for metaphysical speculation. Indian thought is 
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an important chapter of the history of the 
human mind, full of an abiding meaning for us. 
It has an extraordinary mass of material which 
is indeed remarkable for its infinite variety or 
detail. “‘ There is hardly any height of spiritual 
insight or rational philosophy attained in the 
world that has not its parallel in the vast 
stretch that lies between the early vedic seers 
and the modern Naiyayikas........ The naive 
utterances of the vedic poets, the wonderous 
suggestiveness of the Upanishads, the marvellous 
psychological analyses of the Buddhists, and the 
stupendous system of Samkara, are quite as 
interesting and instructive as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle, or Kant and Hegel, if only 
we study them in a true scientific frame of mind, 
without disrespect for the past or contempt for 
the alien.’’*® It is beyond the scope of this 
book to attempt a critical survey of Indian 
philosophy and its various schools, for which 
the advanced reader will better study Professor 
Surrendranath Dasgupta’s A History of Indian 
Philosophy and Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s Indian 
Philosophy as well as Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy. The sacred task undertaken by 
the present writer is to enable the reader to 
14° S_ Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 8. 
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appreciate the rich legacy of Indian thought for 
the modern world. It should be remembered 
that philosophy in India is essentially spiritual. 
The history of Indian thought is the ceaseless 
quest of the Indian mind for Sat Chit and 
Anand—Reality, Consciousness and Bliss. It is 
distinguished by three main characteristics. The 
first is its historic continuity. Indian thinkers 
have been exploring the nature and meaning of 
the universe more or less continually for some 
three thousand years. The second is unanimity. 
All the Indian thinkers have anticipated the 
idealistic tendency by holding the view that the 
universe in its real nature is a unity, and that 
this unity is spiritual. Thirdly, Indian philoso- 
phy has never been confined to the activity of 
the intellect alone. It also seeks and prescribes 
a way of life. ‘In fact, in the last resort, it is 
a way of life, a way of life as well as a way of 
believing. This practical effect of Indian philo- 
sophy follows inevitably from the doctrines of 
Indian philosophers.’’ Indian philosophy, there- 
fore, has a meaning and a goal to which all 
human effort is to be directed. This goal is the 
attainment of reality in the sense in which to 
attain is not only to know, but to become one 
with Supreme Reality. Indian philosophy believes 
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that there are many impediments to the attain- 
ment of the goal, that is the goal of Moksha, 
the chief among them being “ignorance” 
(avidya). ‘“‘ The uninstructed soul does not 
know that the world of apparent ‘ many’ is not 
the only, is not even the real, world. It is 
philosophy which instructs him and by its 
instruction confers emancipation (moksha) from 
ignorance (avidya) which conceals the vision of 
reality. Thus philosophy is not only a key to 
knowledge but a pathway to reality. To follow 
this pathway is not only to know, but to strive, 
and if striving is successful, ultimately to be. 
Thus to be a philosopher is to follow not only 
an intellectual but a vital discipline. For the 
good philosopher, engaged on the quest for 
reality, is required so to conduct his life, that 
he may be led to become one with reality he 
seeks. There is, in fact, one way of- life which 
is a right way, and this all philosophers are 
required to follow, and not only all philosophers, 
but all men, for the duty and the destiny of all 
men are the same.”!8 The goal of Indian philo- 
sophy lies as much beyond Ethics as it does 
beyond Logic. It is neither mere intellectualism 
nor mere moralism, but includes and transcends 


* C.E M. Joad, The Story of the Indian Civilization, pp, 28-29. 
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them both. Two elements are common to all 
Indian thought—the pursuit of Moksha as the 
final ideal and the ascetic spirit of the discipline 
recommended ffor its attainment. Indian 
systems of philosophy and religion seem to 
recognise the periodical evolution and involution 
of the world representing the systole and diastole 
of the inward spirit. The whole world is a 
manifestation of God, and the sense of the 
unity of all life is to be found in Brahma. As 
the Upanishad says, ‘“‘ Be lost altogether in 
Brahma like an arrow that has completely pene- 
trated its target.’? Krishna also says in the 
Gita that all the beauty of the world, all its 
truth, all its goodness are so many modes in 
which God is manifested. Indian philosophy 
thus has a markedly religious appeal and its 
significance for the modern world lies in its 
ethical discipline. It aims at the realisation of 
Atmanam Viddhi, ‘‘Know the Self ”’, which sums 
up the law and the prophets in India. It is not 
possible within the compass that I have set to 
myself here to trace the parallels between the 
Indian and Western systems of philosophy. 
Practically all the theories which the West 
fondly regards as its own are to be found some- 
where or other in the immense speculative mass 
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of Indian philosophy, the difference being, in 
Professor Dasgupta’s words, ‘‘ the difference of 
the point of view from which the same problems 
appeared in such a variety of forms in the two 
countries.” Even the dominant ideas of Croce’s 
philosophy seem to have been anticipated by 
Dharamakirti and Dharmottara, the Buddhist 
writers of the ninth century A.D. Indian 
philosophy, despite all its limitations, seems to 
have reached its highest point in the Upanishads. 
They are perhaps the most complete realisation 
of India’s speculative thinking, and their 
unfailing, human appeal lies in an_ earnest 
sincerity of tone for the modern world. The 
age of Buddha, who developed the _ practical 
teachings of the Upanishads, represents the 
spring-tide of philosophy in India, and Buddhism 
may be characterised in Professor Whitehead’s 
as “the most colossal example in history of 
applied metaphysics.” The Gita itself is a 
metrical interpretation of the Upanishadic ideas 
in their bearing on social life. Thus the 
Upanishads occupy a central place in the temple 
of Indian philosophy, and seem to have moulded 
almost all its later systems. They are “ capable 
of giving us a view of reality which would 
satisfy the scientific, the philosophic, as 
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well as the religious aspirations of man; 
because they give us a view which may be seen 
to be supported by a direct, first-hand intuitive, 
mystical experience, which may be seen at once 
to be the immanent truth in the forms of 
religion which only quarrel because they cannot 
converge.”!7 We may or may not accept this 
view of Upanishadic philosophy, but the fact 
remains that the intuitive spiritual values of life 
as expounded by the Upanishads are worthy of 
serious attention. India possesses a great philo- 
sophical tradition to guide the modern man in 
his search for Beauty and Truth. Indian philo- 
sophy ‘‘has its interest in the haunts of men, 
and not in the supralunar solitudes. It takes 
its origin in life and enters back into life after 
passing through the schools.’!8 The history of 
Indian philosophical system, however, extends 
for about two thousand years. All independence 
of thinking in India was seriously limited and 
enchained by the faith of the school to which 
various thinkers were attached. Notwithstand- 
ing this limitation, Indian philosophy has its own 
contribution to make to the modern world. 
7 R, D, Ranade, A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 


Philosophy, p. 2 (Poona, 1926). 
%*S Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 29. 
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“That philosophy should not remain merely a 
theoretic science, but should mould our entire 
personality, and should drive us through the 
hard struggles of moral and spiritual strife on 
the onward path of self-realisation and should 
ultimately bring us back again to the level of 
other men and make us share the common 
duties of social life ina perfect form and bind us 
with ties of sympathy and love to all humanity— 
this is the final wisdom of Indian thought.”!? 
The Western ignorance of and indifference to 
Indian philosophy should not mislead us as 
regards its inherent values. Apart from the 
wideness of the gulf that separates it from 
European philosophy, Indian thought has been 
built up by the discipline of a tradition which 
has lasted continuously for well over two 
thousand years. It shows the long, winding 
path which the Indian mind has crossed through 
the ages with extraordinary agility and vision, 
and seems to have reached the point where all 
our human values guide us to the one Supreme 
Reality, in a word, to the eternal verity of 
La Ilaha Illallah,2° than which the erring 
humanity knows no greater truth. 


” The Legacy of India, p. 123. 
*° The Expression means “ There ts no god but God.” 
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INDIAN ART 


As Indian Philosophy, so does Indian art 
embody the artist’s vision of reality. Indian 
art represents an unbroken series of traditions 
underlying its religious motif and historic con- 
tinuity. The reality of Indian art consists in 
the relation of the forms of the visible world 
with an inner rhythm interfusing the forms as 
well as the artist. This rhythm embodies all 
Indian creation. If all art is propaganda, Indian 
art seems to have been employed as a medium 
of conveying spiritual truths. These truths 
imply that ‘‘the world of which our senses 
make us aware is in the last resort illusory, that 
reality is One, that God is spirit, and that by 
practising a particular technique the human 
soul can become conscious of its oneness with 
this spirit. In so far as he employs his art as a 
means Of conveying certain conceptions in 
regard to the nature of the universe, and in parti- 
cular these conceptions, the Indian artist is a 
philosopher first and an artist second. He 
creates things of undeniable beauty, but their 
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beauty is ancillary to his main purpose— the 
expression of spiritual truth.’ Indian art thus 
represents the creative and originating faculties 
of Indian mind. In reality, it is a series of illu- 
minating vignettes, wherein the artist portrays 
“9 feverish enthusiasm too divine.” All works 
of art may be evaluated on the basis of three 
fundamental qualities: (i) those which stand 
out by the importance of their content, (it) 
those which stand out by their beauty of form, 
and (227) those which stand out by their heart- 
felt sincerity. Judged by these standards of 
Tolstoy, the differences in valuation are likely 
to result from the extent of the demand pre- 
sented to art by certain people at a certain time 
in regard to these three conditions.” ™ (Italics 
mine). The combination and permutation of 
these three fundamental qualities—content, 
form, sincerity—is the remarkable achievement 
of Indo-Muslim art. The Muslim rulers of 
India, with their dynamic experience of world 
history, gave Indian art a distinct secular ten- 
dency and made it a marvel of plastic objectivity. 
Being well versed in the traditions of Indian 


” Leo Tolstoy, What is Art ? and Essays on Art (Eng. Trans- 
lation), p. 57. 
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art, they divested our artistic sense of its deca- 
dent slumber, and evolved a new conception of 
Indian art. They made art ‘‘an organ co-equally 
important with science for the life and progress 
of mankind’ (Tolstoy). Their architecture 
seems to have welded all the elements, Iranian, 
Saracenic and Indian, into a perfect symmetry. 
Their cultural vision produced illusion of a 
loftier reality and embodied in the sum of their 
works—‘‘the greatest number of the greatest 
ideas.” Their architecture realised the truth that 
the poetry of earth is never dead. Fergusson 
tightly observes: ‘‘ Architecture in India is still 
a living art, practised on the principles which 
caused its wonderful development in Europe in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and there 
consequently and there alone, the student of 
architecture has a chance of seeing the real 
principles of the art in action.”’ The Mughals 
practised the ‘‘ principles of the art in action” 
and bore a message not only to their own time 
and country, but to all men in all ages. The 
children of Babar were the most artistic princes 
that ever ruled in India. They loved art for the 
sake of art and introduced miniature-painting at 
the time when Europe could hardly boast of her 
ssthetic standards. Prince Khurram, subse- 
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quently known as Emperor Shah Jehan (A.D. 
1627-1658) stands out as the Master-builder of 
the Taj. The “dream in marble’”—the Taj— 
remains at once the jewel, the ideal itself of 
Indian architecture. It is the consummation of 
a great artistic tradition, which is exerting its 
prodigious influence even at the present day. 
There is something in the Taj which baffles 
analysis and makes it distinct from the rest of 
world architecture. Sir Edwin Arnold offers a 
beautiful interpretation of its historic destiny 
in the famous lines : 
Not architecture ! as all others are, 
But the proud passion of an Emperor’s love 
Wrought into living stone, with gleams and soards 
With body of beauty shrining soul and thought ; 
sdueeuet as when some face 
Divinely fair unveils before our eyes— 
Some woman beautiful unspeakably— 
And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps, 
And will to worship bends the half-yielded knees, 
While breath forgets to breathe. So is the Taj.” 
The Taj is not merely a mausoleum, a 
sepulchre fashioned after ordinary canons, but 
a distinct architectonic ideal, symbolical of a 
woman’s grace and beauty. All criticism re- 
garding the effeminacy of the architecture pays 
the highest compliments to the genius of the 
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builders. As Havell says: ‘‘The Taj was 
meant to be feminine...It is Mumtaz Mahal 
herself, radiant in her youthful beauty, who 
still lingers on the banks of the shining Jumna, 
at an early morn, in glowing midday sun, or in 
the silver moonlight! Or, rather we should say 
it conveys a mere abstract thought, it is India’s 
noble tribute to the grace of Indian womanhood 
—the Venus de Milo of the East’? (Nineteenth 
Century and After, June, 1903). As a work of 
perfect art, the Taj embodies ‘‘the revelation 
(by laws beyond our grasp) of a new conception 
of life arising in the artist’s soul, which, when 
expressed, lights up the path along which 
humanity progresses.” Its destiny transmits 
from the realm of reason to the realm of 
feeling the truth that the purpose of human 
life is the brotherly union of man. As Tolstoy 
argues, all art must be guided by this perception 
so that it may be animated and vivified by the 
spiritual breath of humanity. To quote his 
own words, ‘“‘ The importance, the value, of art 
consists in widening man’s outlook, in increasing 
the spiritual wealth that is humanity’s. The task 


for art to accomplish is to make that feeling of 
brotherhood and love of one’s neighbour, now 


attained only by the best members of society, 
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the customary feeling and the instinct of all 
men...And universal art, by uniting the most 
different people in one common feeling by 
destroying separation, will educate people to 
union and will show them, not by reason but 
by life itself, the joy of universal union reaching 
beyond the bounds set by life.”” This function 
of art was best accomplished by the Mughals in 
India. Their art was the best exponent of the 
human spirit and conformed to what is perma- 
nent and above criticism in human life. Their 
sublime achievements in art and administration 
demolished once for all the barriers of isolation 
between man and man, and evolved a concept 
of common nationality within the range of 
practical politics. They denuded art of all 
political garb and made it a vehicle of spiritual 
union and brotherhood. Mughal art was not 
merely ideal but generically ideal. ‘‘ It not only 
seeks beauty, but it is engaged in a social search 
for beauty, and any form of beauty recognised 
by an artist becomes at once a part of the 
common stock.” With a glorious tradition for 
its splendour, Indian art possesses a stability 
which is not liable to be affected by the emer- 


* [bid., p, 288. 
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gence of new methods of technique. A great 
intellectual and artistic wave is sweeping over 
the country today. Indian art can remould its 
environment and create a new set of values. 
‘““Without the artistic spirit stimulating her 
daily life, India will lack the divine force which 
created her civilization and one of the greatest 
intellectual empires of the world. Europe can 
give her no compensation for that loss....But a 
fine unbroken tradition of four or five thousand 
years which still holds up both to Europe and 
to India an example of sincerity and truth in 
art must contain within itself some of those 
qualities of stability and enduring strength which 
belong to the Himalayas, that glorious Abode 
of Snow, India’s perennial source of life and 
inspiration.” ** It is thus futile to believe that 
Indian art is dead today. The legacy of Mughal 
art has lasted throughout the centuries, and is 
working in the modern school. Its stability is 
assured even by the transfiguration of its values 
in a new environment. It is the glory of Indian 
art that it isnot only humanist but also ideal. 
It not only sets forth nature as man sees it, but 
it is ever trying to pass beyond the appearance 


* E. B. Havell, The Himalayasin Indian Art, pp. 91-92. 
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to the life behind. Indian’ art, with all its 
limitations, has ever conveyed the mental and 
spiritual conceptions of Indian artist. It is still 
religious, symbolic and expressive and tends to 
temper the mechanical rigidity of modern 
art with a spiritual orientation. 


V 
INDIAN LITERATURE 


WHEN art usurps the function of literature, 
it is to be expected that literature will 
be found to be the supreme art. [If all 
record of a nation’s progress were blotted 
out, and its literature were yet left us, we may 
fairly recover the outlines of its lost history. All 
literature is therefore the mirror of the cultural 
ideals of a nation. Indian literature deserves 
an earnest and dispassionate study of mankind. 
“It has an intrinsic value which no remoteness 
avails to destroy. For sacredness, for variety, 
and for continuity, scarcely any other may 
compare with it.”’*4 No literature in any Indo- 
European or Aryan language is nearly as old as 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, which ‘“‘stands quite 
by itself, high upon an isolated peak of remote 
antiquity.”” The Vedas are perhaps one of the 
oldest human documents in the library of man- 
kind. Regarded as literature, they are indeed 
remarkable for their antiquity and throw some 
light upon the evolution of mankind, especially 
** Herbert H. Gowen, A History of Indian Literature, p. 8. 
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in India. They embody once for all the literary 
ideals and spiritual yearnings of ancient Indian 
poets and seers and reflect ‘‘an intellectual world 
in which our Vedic ancestors passed their life 
on earth.’”? They are yet true to their primitive 
environment and seem to exert some prodigious 
influence on subsequent Hindu literature. From 
the Rig-Veda the literary history of India may 
be said to have set on its age-long career till it is 
nourished by the various tributaries—artistic, 
literary scientific, and religious—which go up to 
the making of what is known as Indian litera- 
ture. Cowell observes that ‘‘ the poetry of the 
Rig-Veda is remarkably deficient in that simpli- 
city and natural pathos or sublimity which we 
naturally look for in the songs of an early 
period of civilization. The languege and style 
of most of the hymns is singularly artitcisl.”’ 
It is strange that in the pwetry of the West the 
old Vedic note seems to appear in the nature 
poetry of Shelley and Coleridge, and Words- 
worth gives us something of the atmosphere 


breathed by the Vedic bards, when he sings: 
** Not for these I raise 
The songs of thanks and praise: 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
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Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which be they what they may 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing.” 

Many of the Vedic poems, however, are 
imbued with that feeling of wonder and ecstasy, 
which is the soul of all great poetry. The 
literary records of the Aryans are preserved in 
these Vedic hymns, but ‘‘it does not seem 
probable that an unaided science of philology 
will ever throw much light on their past history 
or religious beliefs.’’ Hindu creativity is mani- 
fest in the Vedas, Brahmanas, Aranykas, 
Upanishads, the Upavedas, the Artha-Sastras, 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata—all filling up 
important gaps in tne vast range cf Indian lite- 
rature. ‘‘ The Upanishads have had an impor- 
tant influence on literature outside the Indian 
peninsula.” The Muhabharata is the Iliad of 
India. The Ramayana, describing the wander- 
ings and adventures of a prince banished from 
his country, has something in common with the 
Odyssey. The whole tenor of the Ramayana 
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is subdued and calm; pacific and pious; the 
whole tenor of the Mahabharata is warlike and 
spirited. And yet, without rivalling the heroic 
grandeur of the Mahabharata and Ramayana is 
immeasurably superior in its delineation of those 
tender and soft emotions which enter into our 
everyday life, and hold the world together. To 
know the Indian Epics is to understand the 
Indian people better, for they present us with 
the most graphic and life-like picture that exists 
of the civilization and culture, the political and 
social life, the religion and thought of ancient 
India. Besides, the Indian Epics have continued 
to influence profoundly Hindu religious thought. 
They have set a standard of morality which it is 
the pious aspiration of every Hindu to reach. 
Verily has Valmiki said with reference to one of 
the Epics : 

“ As long as mountain ranges stand 

And rivers flow upon the earth 

So long will this Ramayana 

Be told upon the lips of men.” 

The Gupta period may be said to be the 
Augustan age of Indian literature. Drama and 
poetry reached their climax during this period, 
and Indian dramaturgy found its highest achieve- 
ment in Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of India. 
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Unanimous opinion proclaims his Sakuntala as 
the highest peak of Indian literature. Kalidasa is 
the brightest star in the firmament of Indian 
poetry. Alexander von Humboldt has allotted 
him ‘a lofty place among the poets of all ages’’, 
and Goethe paid a glorious tribute to Sakuntala 
itself. 

Willst du die Blithe des fruhen, die Fruchte 
des spateren jahres’ Willst du, was reizt and 
entzuckt, Willst duw as sattigt und nahrt, 
Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem 
Namen begreifen, Nenn’ ich Cakuntala dich, 
und so ist alles gesagt. 

Kalidasa is equally great in drama, in narrative 
and in lyric expression of delight in nature. 
‘* We admire his metrical skill, his powers of 
imagination, his tender insight into the roman- 
tic interests of human life; most of all his 
Tennysonian genius for observation, a genius 
mellowed by real love, in describing the flowers 
and fruits and fragrance of the exuberant Indian 
world in which he lived.’?® Kalidasa has given 
the truest expression to the ideal of practical 
life known to the Indians and describes it as 
“owning the whole world while disowning 
oneself.” (Mala-Vikagnimitra 1°1). No Indian 

*® Ibid., p. 384, 
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dramatist has made a more profound impression 
upon the consciousness of the West than 
Kalidasa, after whose death Indian drama 
suffered a definite decline till it was revived at 
its best by Rabindranath Tagore. The Kavya 
writers merit little consideration, and we come 
now to the Indian lyric poetry. The lyric quality 
has never been lost from the voice of the 
Indian people. Lyric poetry in India dates from 
the Veda, and may be said to have found its 
greatest exponent in Jayadeva, who lived in 
Bengal about the middle of the twelfth century, 
A.D. His Gita-govinda is a true masterpiece Of 
lyric poetry and “ surpasses in its completeness 
of effect any other Indian poem.” All attempts 
to fasten an allegorical interpretation™® on 
Jayadeva’s work are futile, for they tend to 
minimize its value asa piece of sensuous art. 
As he himself says :— 


“If thy spirit seeks to brood 
On Hari glorious, Hari good ; 


%* Sir William Jones, Lassen, and Sir Edwin Arnold favour 
an allegorical view of Git-govinda. Frazer in his A Literary 
History of India seems to have taken a balanced view of the 
character of Jayadeva’s work. I believe that it reflects the 
contemporary spirit of Bhakti prevalent in medieval India. 
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If it feeds on solemn numbers 

Dim as dreams and soft as slumbers, 
Lend thy ear to Jayadev, 

Lord of all the spells that save.” 


The beast fables, tales and romances form an 
interesting part of Indian literature. The 
Panchatantra and Hitopadesa are perhaps the 
best products of Indian fables and fiction. 
Modern research has shown that many of the 
Indian fables travelled to different parts of 
Europe and assumed different shapes. It is not 
necessary here to dilate upon these isolated 
achievements of Indian literature. There is in 
Indian literature a certain assimilative genius 
which has not failed to take into consideration 
the permanent and vital forces of world-history. 
The advent of Islam in India was by no means 
an isolated, haphazard act of the conquering 
race. Islam found a ready welcome in the in- 
tellectual world of Aryavarta, and its cultural 
ideals released new creative impulses in every 
field of Indian life and thought. Islam gave 
Indian literature a new set of values as well as 
‘“‘oreater depth and reality to the philosophy 
and practice of Bhakti.” No sooner was the 
process of Muslim conquest over than Indian 
literature regained its vitality and set to work 
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in its new environment without losing its own 
continuity. Henceforth the movement “ began 
for the revival and reformulation of the tradi- 
tional Hindu religion, which found a consider- 
able literary expression, chiefly in poetry. The 
language chosen as the vehicle for this expres- 
sion was no longer Sanskrit, but the vernaculars 
of the provinces to which the various authors 
who composed the movement belonged.” The 
entire religious poetry of medizval India was 
thus inspired directly by the spirit of Islam.” 
The writings of Kabir, Chaitanya, Ramananda, 
and Tukaram, to mention only the typical ex- 
ponents of the new movement, suggest the 
profound influence of Islam on Indian life and 
letters. From the sixteenth century onward, 
Indian literature was cultivated in the various 
dialects of the Indian people till Urdu or, pro- 
perly speaking, Hindustani became the lingua 
franca of the masses. The development and 
erowth of Hindustani constitute a marvel of 
linguistic history. With the advent of Islam in 

** For this subject see Gowen’s A History of Indian Literature 
(Ch. XXX1V); Songs of Kabir translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore; The Legacy of India, C.E.M. Joad's The Story of Indian 
Civilizatton (Ch. IV); Professor Habib's Studies in Medieval 


India (in Press), Pitambar Datta Barthwala’s The Nirguna 
School of Hindi Poetry, Benares, 
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India and particularly influx of Turkoman races, 
India came in direct contact with the Western 
world and developed something more than the 
mere formal or material attributes of nationality. 
She had been given what she never had before, 
namely, a common language and, to a large 
extent, a common set of ideals of national 
liberty to be striven for. Amidst all the diver- 
sities of creed, race, and colour, the Urdu 
language has created a unique psychological 
rapprochement between the Indian communities 
and may be commended as the priceless gift of 
Indian heritage. It is truly national in its scope 
and content, and has been enriched by the 
dialects of various races and climes. Finally, 
it represents the co-ordinated effort of the two 
Indian communities, Hindus and Muslims, to 
arrive ata modus vivendi in their national life. 
It would thus be futile to minimize the 
Hindu or European contributions to the Urdu 
language. It forms the greatest land-mark in 
the linguistic history of the Indian sub-contt- 
nent, and possesses a glorious literature, which 
it is unfortunately beyond the scope of the 
present work to analyse in detail. It is ipso 
facto a living and growing phenomenon and 
contains the transcendent genius of a world 
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literature within its comprehensive range. In- 
deed its cosmopolitan character makes it a 
sacred heritage of all those races and communi- 
ties who have inhabited the Indian soil. Every 
phase of life finds its complete manifestation 
in Urdu literature. Our litterateurs and bards 
hold up the mirror to life, and their interpreta- 
tion of life’s little ironies at once commands 
the admiration and allegiance of saints and 
sceptics alike. They see life steadily and see 
it whole. From Amir Khusraw (A.D. 1253-1325) 
to Ghalib (A.D. 1796-1869) and Iqbal (A.D. 
1870-1938) in our own times there has been an 
unceasing brilliant galaxy of writers and poets, 
whose work embodies perhaps the highest 
achievement of the human mind.  Iqbal’s” 


#8 ]qbal's writings have been appreciated by European 
thinkers and statesmen. His outstanding work—The Recon- 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam (Oxford University Press) 
—constitutes an original contribution and has been highly 
evaluated by the Western critics. The scientific tenor of his 
writings appeals to the religious consciousness of the West. 
Martin Sprengling is constrained to admit this fact when he 
says: ‘‘Sir Mohammad Iqbal is not as well known, except for 
a small elite, in the Western world as he deserves to be... 
Mohammad Iqbal may not be a historian, but heis a theologi- 
cal and religious philosopher of the very first excellence, a dia- 
mond mine of extraordinary quality. Since he is a Muslim this is 
not as easy for the West to recognise, as in the case of 
the more abstruse and obscure Tagore, the no less keen 
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genius as a poet and thinker has received a 
unanimous recognition in India andthe West. His 
poetry is replete with a renascent sense of the 
eternal values, and unravels the tangled skin of 
life in fresh original technique. It throws new 
light on eternal problems of human life and 
destiny and reveals an outstanding creative 
thinker, whose balanced vision of modern pro- 
blems deserves a dispassionate study. ‘‘ Iqbal’s 
poetry possesses a coherence and unity of its 
own,it does not register the wayward and 
fleeting whims and moods of the moment. 
With them a certain verse may mean one of 
several possible things, sometimes nothing at 
all. With Iqbal every important verse has a 
definite meaning and it can, if properly under- 


but far more odd Gandhi, The West has been discovering 
thinkers to its fancy speakers to its meetings, men publi- 
cised with Hollywood press agent adjectives with a 
religious, philosophical, political, quasi-scientific turn, in India, 
China, Japan. Here is something more exquisite and aston- 
ishing for the West to discover, a truly modern Muslim, the 
equal, to say the least, of the finest in the West in every notice- 
able respect...It was a pity to take from any Western reader the 
joy of discovering for himself by summing up this man for 
him. No man in the Christian world deserves to be called 
modern, up-to-date—or choose your own adjective—who has not 
yet discovered Mohammad Iqbal, and no book of Sir 
Mohammad's is better adapted to making his acquaintance 
than this,” (Christendom, Chicago, Autumn, 1936.) 
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stood, be fitted into the general system of his 
ideas. Thus his poetry is not like a mechani- 
cally put together crossword puzzle, it has a 
unity of emotional and intellectual outlook and 
springs from deep, fundamental sources of con- 
viction, faith and understanding. Its careful 
perusal will amply repay the students of philo- 
sophy as of education, to say nothing of the 
seeker after beauty of poetic expression who 
will discover in it inexhaustible sources of delight 
and enjoyment.” ” His poetry forms a class by 
itself, and discovers ‘‘things supreme in them- 
selves, eternal, unnumbered in the unexplored 
necessities of life and love” (Robert Bridges). 
His urge is one with the urge for self-expres- 
sion, and his song, as Professor Reynold A. 
Nicholson of Cambridge points out, is ‘‘ indeed 
anew and inspiring song, a fiery incantation 
scattering ashes and sparks and bidding fair to 
be the trumpet of a prophecy.” ® He heralds 
“the newer light of Asia” and his words must 
be taken as the revolutionary phonograph of 
Eastern lore. Iqbal’s writings deserve a serious 
study for their universal tone and _ spirit. 
They are devoid of the somnolent, dreamy 


* K. G. Saiyidain, Igbal's Educational Philosophy, p 8. 
*° Abdulla Anwar Beg, The Poet of the East (Introduction, 
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Aryanism of Rabindranath Tagore. They act 
like a spark, stir the languid pulses, 
arouse warmth and passion and plead for 
effort and seriousness in life. The Indian 
literature has thus acquired a fresh lease of 
life through the work of Iqbal. Its scientific 
study should melt our half-hearted, malicious 
criticism into frank appreciation of its character, 
its values, its weltanschaung. Thus Indian liter- 
ature has developed within the framework of a 
great cultural tradition, and “ opens to us a chap- 
ter in what has been called the Education of the 
Human Race.” It offers a healthy variety of 
cultural heritage and finds its best modern ex- 
ponents in Sir Sayyid Ahmad and his distinguish- 
ed coterie of writers of the Aligarh Movement, 
viz., Shibli, Hali, Nazir Ahmad, Zakaullah, etc., 
and finally in Iqbal, Tagore, and Sarojini Naidu. 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad deserves the credit of inter- 
preting the spirit of Western Science and Vic- 
torian rationalism to India. His Tahzibul-Akh- 
laq started on the lines of the Tatler and Spec- 
tator of Steele and Addison marks him out asa 
sane commentator on society and its problems, 
and reveals his genius as a constructive thinker 
exerting a permanent, mellifluous influence on 
Indian life and letters. As an interpreter between 
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the East and West, Tagore makes a wide appeal 
tothe Western imagination. His intellectual back- 
ground is essentially Aryan, but the influences 
of Christianity and Islam are frankly manifest 
throughout his work. Being a leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj in India, Tagore belongs to Hindu 
Civilisation. His Gitanjali contains an inco- 
herent mass of Aryan thought and brooding at 
once placid, dreamy, and morbid. His poetry yet 
represents something new in Bengali literature. 
‘‘ The teaching and attitude of Gitanjali would 
never have surprised the West as they did, if the 
hymns of the Brahmo Samaj had been known. 
These hymns have not received the notice they 
deserve, as influences in his religious poetry.” 
(E. J. Thompson, Rabindra Nath Tagore). Be- 
sides Tagore, there is another Bengali poet, 
Nazr-ul-Islam, whose revolutionary output is in 
no way inferior to any great Indian poet. He 
may claim the attention of the West for his 
ardent sense of revolt, his pent-up wrath against 
capitalism, his exposition of the failures and 
shortcomings of contemporary society. Sarojini 
Naidu, the poet, orator and politician, is the hope 
of future India. Gifted with rare poetic vision, 
her poetry has captured the imagination of the 
West. It has a soothing influence on the wearied 
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spirit of man, and contains something of femi- 
nine charm and ecstasy. To sum up, Indian 
literature has the surface and texture of carefully 
moulded reality. It is inspired by the divine 
purpose pursuing its divine end, and forms an 
indissoluble link between the past and the 
present. A great inheritance lies before us. 
It would be idle to deny the influence of Indian 
literature upon the European literature." India 
has been nursery of fables and mythologies, and 
“some of the oldest folk-stories, which are 
woven into the very web of European literature, 
may be traced to those great Indian collections of 
tales, the Buddhist jatakas of Birth-stories, the 
Panchatantra, and the Hitopadesa or Book of 
useful counsels. Some of these tales reached 
the West at a very early date.” (H. G. Rawlin- 
son). Numerous fairy tales to be found in 
Grrimme or Hans Anderson may be fairly traced 
to Indian sources. The West has now acknow- 
$1 The subject is fully dealt with in the following books ; 

1, The Legacy of India, 

2. Max-Muller, India, what can tt teach us ? 

3. Gowen, A History of Indian Ltterature. 

4. B.C. Dutt, A History of Civilization in Ancient India, 

5, C. EM. Joad, The Story of Indian Civilization. 

6. Bhupal Singh, Anglo-Indian Fiction, 


Also Aligarh Muslim University Journal, July 1931, The 
article '' Some English Poems on Indian subjects. 
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ledged the fact that “‘ India possess aught of more 
value than bales of calico, rich spices, and 
gems.” Indian literature goes back to three 
milleniums and contains some of the greatest 
things conceived by the human mind. It de- 
scribes those adventures of the spirit which give 
to human life its meaning and significance. It 
has a free, spontaneous flow which has not been 
obstructed by the dominance of a totalitarian 
idea. In a word, it reflects the inner mind of 
the Indian people in their age long pondering 
upon the phenomena of nature and the myster- 
ies of existence. 


VI 
INDIAN SCIENCE 


THE metaphysical temperament of India was’ 
not unfavourable to her cultivation of exact 
sciences. Indeed her achievements in the realm 
of positive science are no less glorious than her 
achievements in the domain of philosophy and 
art. The creative genius of ancient India is 
manifest throughout its sciences and arts. ‘“An- 
cient Indians laid the foundations of mathemati- 
cal and mechanical knowledge. They measured 
the land, divided the year, mapped out the 
heavens, traced the course of the sun and 
the planets through the Zodiacal belt, ana- 
lysed the consitution of matter, and studied 
the nature of birds and beasts, plants and 
seeds.” In a remarkable degree they  culti- 
vated the sciences of algebra, logic, astronomy, 
grammar, and medicine, and practically laid the 
foundations of positive science. ‘“ From the 
time of Brahmagupta the Indians had a much 
better system of algebraical notation than the 
Greeks and had gone further than the Greeks 
in general methods for the solution of indeter- 
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minate equations.’ The science of grammar 
(Vayakarna) arose asa result of the study of 
vedic texts. Geometry had its inception in the 
tules laid down for the construction of sacrificial 
altars. ‘‘ The nature of early vedic astronomy 
is problematical, but the material which has been 
preserved does not warrant the conclusion that it 
reached any high state of development.’” 
Later Indian astronomy, however, shows marked 
signs of development and arrived at scientific 
data. The fact is that the Hindu system of 
astronomy was different from and independent 
of the Greek system. ‘‘ No nation in existence,” 
observes W. Brennand, “ can afford to compare 
its latter-day tenets of science with its earliest 
theories and cosmography, without a smile at the 
expense of ancestors ; but the Hindus, in this 
view, may, with not a little justifiable pride, 
point to their sciences of Astronomy, of Arith- 
metic, Geometry, and even of Trigonometry, as 
containing within them evidences of tradition- 
al civilization comparing favourably with that of 
any other nation in the world.’ Another 
European writer suggests that the “‘ Hindus had 


* The Legacy of India, pp. 367-68, 
33 Ibid., p. 346, 
** Hindu Astronomy, p, 323. 
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undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the astronomy cultivated by them for 
the regulation of time. Their calendar, both civil 
and religious, was governed chiefly, not exclusive 
ly, by the moon and the sun : and the motions 
of these luminaries were carefully observed by 
them, and with such success, that their determin- 
ation of the moon’s synodical revolution, 
which was what they were principally concerned 
with, is a much more correct one than the Greeks 
ever achieved. They had a division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, sug- 
gested evidently by the moon’s period in days, 
and seemingly their own ; it was certainly bor- 
rowed by the Arabians.” The Arabs, thanks to 
their critical genius and cosmopolitan outlook, 
were generous enough to appreciate all that was 
best in Indian science and learning. No amount 
of the Arab debt to Indian science can be measu- 
red with tolerable exactitude and precision. 
Eugene Clark shrewdly observes, ‘‘ For the 
period during which India may have exerted a 
formative influence on Persian and Arabic 
thought we lack detailed and accurate historical 
information.” Unfortunately the achieve- 
ments of ancient India in the field of medicine 
* The Legacy of India, p. 336. 
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have been ignored by the West. In a sense, 
India, not Greece, was the birthplace of the 
medicine of the world. Modern research has 
exploded the theory that Greece was the begin- 
ning of all things in medical history. Dr. Wise 
was the first to hazard the opinion that Greece 
and Egypt alike may both, in their scientific rela- 
tions to India, have been the learners and not 
the teachers. Ashe puts it, “‘ Asia can benevo- 
lently give but it does not need to borrow ; its 
ideas and fantasies are as exuberant as its vegeta- 
tion.’ Many of our medicines can be directly 
traced to India. Dioscorides in his first book 
mentions many Indian plants particularly aroma- 
tics for which India has always been famous. 
Galen, Pythagoras, and Hippocrates, ‘‘ the father 
of medicine”, borrowed much but it is the 
work of Dioscorides that is best calculated 
to show to whar extent the ancients were 
indebted to India and the East for their medi- 
cines. The Materia Medica of the ancient Hindus 
is a marvel to the modern scientific investigator 
and seems to have been borrowed by the Greeks 
and Romansalike. Unfortunately we lack exact 
scientific data to assess the influence of Indian 
medicine on the Arabian. Eugene Clark says: 
* Much detailed critical work must be done on 
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Arabian and Indian Medical texts before a final 
judgment can be rendered concerning the rela- 
tionship of Indian and Arabian medicine.’™ 
The science of Indian medicine deserves a dis- 
passionate study so that we may determine once 
for all its appreciable influence on the medical 
systems of the West. India may be duly proud 
of her splendid contributions to the science of 
medicine. Commenting on the original genius 
of India in developing this science, Captain P. 
Johnston-Saint says: ‘‘ If we were to speak the 
truth, we must call Greece not the parent of our 
modern medicine but its nurse. To Greece 
must be given the glory of nurturing and caring 
for the infant science, but its actual birth- 
place was in another country and continent.”” 
It is incorrect to say that India made no contri: 
butions to positive science. India has not been 
a mere dreamer. In her great days she founded 
colonies, and her missionaries went abroad to 
spread her culture and her civilization far beyond 
her confines. Charak and Susruta, Nagarjuna, 
and Bhaskaracharya, Aryabhatta and Lilawati 
made definite contributions to the stock of 


8¢ Ibid,, p. 353. 
3" Vide the article ‘' Why Hindu Surgery has declined ?” in 
Benares Hindu University Magazine (July. 1929). 
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human knowledge. Despite a long period of 
stagnation, India is again forging ahead and begin- 
ning to make her own individual contribution to 
world history and world concepts. Some of 
her illustrious sons have achieved international 
fame and eminence in the realm of modern 
science. There are many others, less known, 
who have devoted themselves to the pursuit of 
science with astounding faith and zeal. With 
the impact of the West, India has felt a new 
throb for science, which holds great potentialities 
in store for the future. Let India show to the 
outside world that science is neither Eastern nor 
Western and that it is harnessed to the best 
service of the human race. Far from exploiting it 
for the destruction of human beings, India has 
supplemented the view of science with the inner 
vision of beauty and truth. Herein lies the es- 
sential value of her contribution to the modern 
world. 


Vi 
INDIAN POLITY 


No cultural history of ancient India would 
be complete without some account of Hindu 
political theories. Recent Hindu writings on 
ancient Indian polity are designed to show that 
India made notable contributions to the theory 
of politics, and that constitutional monarchy was 
early recognised.® European writers would have 
us believe that India made no great contti- 
bution to the art of politics and that her highest 
aspirations are to be realised not in the com- 
munities of citizens but in the apotheosis of 
souls. Dr. Beni Prasad, thanks to his sound, 
critical scholarship, has tried to hold the balance 
between these two extreme views. His work 
on ancient Indian polity —The Theory of Govern- 
ment in Ancient India and The State in Ancient 
India—embodies the first-hand, reliable research 


** For these writing see 


1, V. N. Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories. 
Zz. K. V, Sa enees Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Oltty, 


3. K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 
4. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, 
5. N.N. Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Poltty, 
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of an eminent Indian scholar who seems to have 
no illusions on the subject. With due deference 
to the views of all these scholars, I wish to 
sketch the salient features of ancient Hindu 
polity and to trace its influence on our concepts 
of practical government in modern India. Hindu 
society, like all Eastern societies, has been pre- 
eminently religious and need not be serverely 
judged on this very ground. Indian political 
theory has more or less been moulded by certain 
religious and moral injunctions. There has been 
in India no separation between the church and 
the state in the Western sense of the term. 
Hence Prof. Dunning observes that “ the 
oriental Aryans never freed their polity from 
the theological and metaphysical environment 
in which it is embedded today.’? Ever anxious 
to judge Oriental things by their own standards, 
Western critics have often indulged in rash 
generalisations which seem to obscure their out- 
look on the historic development of ideas and 
institutions in the East. There is no doubt that 
ancient Indian Polity is tinged with religious and 
theological colours. Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra, 
however, tends to belie this argument. The 
very first chapter of the Artha-Sastra (“ Art of 
Government ”’) refutes the verdict that Indians 
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never freed their politics from the theological 
and metaphysical environments, and shows how 
the Hindu mind of his time showed equal regard 
for the sciences making for material progress. 
Kautilya’s work, apart from all controversy regar- 
ding its authorship and date of composition, 
should be taken asa land-mark in the field of 
Hindu polity, as it is concerned with the secular 
rather than the religious side of life, and still 
more particularly with the science of statecraft. 
“In the Artha-Sastra we find a combination of 
theory and practice, principles of government, 
as well as administrative details and regulations, 
treated with a touch of refreshing realism which 
is born only of a living experience of actual prob- 
lems and contact with facts. The system of 
polity as revealed in the Artha-Sastra is complete 
in all aspects and details and exhibits those fea- 
tures which are characteristic of India. Agricul- 
ture and commerce, arts and crafts for which 
India is ever noted, receive their due treatment 
and emphasis in the book ; forests and mines, 
irrigation and famine, land revenues, census, 
central and municipal government, cattle and 
livestock, are the eternal topics of Indian 
administration, conditioned, as every government 
is, by its natural and historical environment. 
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And when we find that all these familiar problems 
have been treated in the Artha-Sastra—problems 
which are still exercising the British Government 
of India at the present day—we cannot but 
discover the operation of an evolutionary process 
which is ultimately governing the development of 
Indian administration through Hindu, Muham- 
madan and modern times.” Asa scheme of 
administrative organisation, the Artha-Sastra is 
unsurpassed in the whole range of Hindu 
literature. It is complete in its perspective, de- 
tailed in its regulations, thorough in its treat- 
ment. Asan account of Hindu administrative 
theory, it leaves hardly anything to be desir- 
ed. Kautilya deals with politics as an indepen- 
dent science and often anticipates Machiavelli 
in his methods. His Artha-Sastra offers the 
study of a method of government by which a 
king should rule for the welfare of his millions 
of subjects, cautious and dexterous in prevent- 
ing treachery, watching over the conduct of 
subjects and officials. According to Kautilya, 
the king must have no scruples, even when ex- 
pediency compels him to be cruel. Hesitancy, 
out of a feeling for humanity, is weakness. 
It is Kautilya who is perhaps speaking in 
Richard Il. 
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‘* Conscience is but a word that cowards use 

Devised at first to keep the strong inawe.”’ 

As under other despotic systems, kingship in 
India was considered as involving service. The 
Indian monarch anticipated the dictum of Frede- 
rick the Great that a sovereign is “‘ the first sub- 
ject of the state.” In any case, the king’s responsi- 
bility for the welfare of his people was a heavy 
one. He must be personally mindful of this by 
an unceasing fight against the ‘‘ six enemies ” 
of a monarch: Lust, Avarice, Pride, Anger, 
Drunkenness, and Insolence. Further, he must 
closely guard against the four special temptations: 
Hunting, Gambling, Drink and Women. Govern- 
ment was to be regarded as literally Niti-Sastra 
that is, the science of “ leading ”, and this, of 
course, needed constant consideration for those 
who were to be led. It should be noted that 
the royal law was not mere caprice. The king 
was held to be the protector of his people and 
could be punished for the neglect of public 
weal. The Hindu king as described in the old 
literature was not an absolute autocrat in theory. 
He was bound by certain moral checks on his 
conduct towards his subjects. The king was to 
regard his office as asacred trust, and the king, 
who carried on his administration from this 
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moral point of view was called Rajarshi. As 
Kautilya argues, a king who rules righteously goes 
to heaven. There were other preventive checks 
on the king’s despotism. He was to have some 
regard for the laws, customs, forces of public 
opinion, and the opinions of the ministers and 
the assemblies. The force of public opinion 
seems to have been recognised by Shukra when 
he states that the officer who was impeached by 
hundred men could be dismissed. The real and 
the most effective check was that of the advice 
of the members andthe assemblies. According 
to Kautilya, a single wheel could not move, and 
the king, therefore, was to employ ministers and 
hear their opinions. The king was to be en- 
throned in the presence of the ministers and 
their presence meant their consent to the king’s 
assuming office. Another check on the kingly 
power was a Prayopaveshana, a form of passive 
resistance peculiar to the Indian temperament. 
The subjects, who had certain grievances, observ- 
ed a Satyagraha (‘Passive resistance”) by 
fasting before the king’s palace till their griev- 
ances were redressed. The idea of deposition 
is not wholly repugnant to the Hindu mind. 
According to Kautilya, an unrighteous king would 
fall a prey to his discontented subjects. Shukra 
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is clear in calling the king ‘“‘ a servant of the 
people.’ Hindu monarchy, governed by Dhar- 
ma, loses in theory, if not in actual practice, 
much of its alleged despotism. Dharma has 
been defined in the Upanishad as “ the king of 
kings’ and takes much of the autocrat out of 
the Hindu ruler, whose highest ambition was to 
achieve the title of Rajarshi. Hindu jurispru- 
dence thus givesa lofty idea of kingship in an- 
cient India. The despotic character of Hindu 
monarchy is a subsequent development of 
Indian polity. Hindu monarchy was at its best 
governed by the principles of the Dharma, and 
religion was to be reckoned as a temper- 
ing, stabilizing and conservative influence in 
politics. 

The Hindu theory of kingship, surrounded 
as it is by a halo of divinity, deserves a careful 
study. The Hindu eulogies of kingship remind 
us of the Persian conception of the ruler as the 
‘* shadow of God”, of Ambrosiaster who spoke 
of the ruler as the “ vicar of God’, and of St. 
Optatus of Milevis who explicitly declared that 
the ruler was the representative of God. The 
spirit of Hindu polity, however, recalls some con- 
ceptions in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. ‘‘ The 
state,’ says the German Idealist, “ is the divine 
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idea as it exists on earth.” ‘‘ The state is the 
divine will as the present spirit unfolding itself to 
the actual shape and organisation of the world.” 
“The state is aform of the absolute spirit, which 
is the essence of all things.” The state is ‘“‘the 
absolute power on earth.” Hindu thinkers 
leave Hegel far behind when they embark on the 
glorification of the sovereign power. “ It is the 
incarnation of the absolute, a super-personality 
which absorbs the real, living personality of men 
and women.” * The government thus claims 
all loyalty. This, however, is not inconsistent 
~ with another Hindu idea that political power is 
atrust. As said above, the Hindu sovereign is 
the agent of the common good. In theory he is 
bound to ascertain social law or usage from those 
who know it, and to enforce it to the best of 
his capacity. “In connection with the whole 
complex of institutions, Hindu theory views the 
governmental power as sustaining social life, and 
giving it security and completeness. So the 
king who stands for the government and for the 
state, is extolled as divine and even more than 
divine.” * 


#8 Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government in Ancient India. 
p. 345. 
29 Ibid., p. 345, 
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The Hindu political theory is throughout 
governed by Dharma. In ancient India Dharma 
included both law and custom. The ultimate 
purpose of government is defined in Hindu 
theory as part of the general purpose of institu- 
tions. It may be summed up as the promotion of 
the human soul. The worldly life has to be cared 
for, if the excellence of soul is to be promoted. 
In proportion to the importance of worldly life 
is the importance of the government. What 
the state or government can do is to ally 
itself with the forces of good, to bring about 
conditions favourable to morality and to redress 
immoral conduct. ‘“‘ A Hindu government is 
constantly enjoined to do all it can inthese 
directions. The state thus becomes more than 
a culture-state, it assumes the position of an all- 
pervasive moral and spiritual association. Its 
higher function is ethical. It is to promote the 
observance of those ethical principles which are 
supreme, which apply to man in all relations, 
to life on all sides and which, in a word, are 
architectonic. The state itself thus becomes 
architectonic. Even writers like Kautilya and 
Somadeva Suri give lengthy disquisitions on ideal 
law or positive morality. Their precise and 
elaborate rules remind one of the ecclesiastical 
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writers of Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.” ” The reaction of these rules was 
bound to be far-reaching in Hindu political 
thought. Hindu religious ideas began to pre- 
dominate in both the state and the church, in 
fact the state began to represent an agency to 
enforce a part of the religious ordinances. 
Religion assigned a proper function to every part 
of the state, to transgress which was not only a 
crime against the constituted authority but also 
a sin against the Divine Being. 

Now the concept of Danda (coercion or 
chastisement) is one of the fundamental ideas in 
Hindu political theory. Vidya-pati gives us the 
popular conception of an ideal Hindu monarch 
as one ‘‘ who is well versed in science of punish- 
ment, enjoys pleasures, conquers the four quar- 
ters, kills all his foes in battle, offers oblations to 
the fire and sacrifices to the deities and distri- 
butes gold among the supplicants.”’ But the 
government is something more than the wielder 
of Danda ; it is the constant teacher and guide of 
the people. In the Mahabharata, in the Bhaga- 
vata and elsewhere we are told how king Prithu 
taught the peopleto level the surface of the 


earth, grow cereals in it, milk cows, and so on. 
80 Ibid, p. 351. 
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By practical demonstrations he taught the 
plans of laying out villages and towns ; build- 
ing tents and market-places; constructing 
houses and cattle-pens ; forts and strongholds 
of various descriptions. Thus the government 
is the leader and teacher of its wards in every- 
thing that concerns their welfare. It follows 
that it can regulate the material basis of life. 
Hindu polity knows nothing of laissez-faire 
asa theory. Manu would bring the followers 
of many occupations under state control. 
Kautilya and the Agni Purana give us elaborate 
rules on labour and its organisation. Almost 
everything comes within the jurisdiction of 
the state. Kautilya brings public houses, en- 
tertainment companies, guilds and all else under 
the state management. ‘‘ Economic corpora- 
tions and village communities enjoyed a good 
deal of autonomy in practice but theory places 
them, in the last resort, under state provision. 
Social and religious associations were better 
situated but, in theory at any rate, not even 
they can trench upon the law of which 
the government is the guardian. Everywhere 
on all occasions, the Law should be upheld.” ® 


The details of the Law and its practical 
81 [bid., pp. 352-53. 
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applications should vary according to the time 
and locality. Even Manu varies his scheme 
of duties according to variations of the Krita, 
Treta, Dwapara and Kali ages. Hindu mind, 
however, seems to have evolved its own con- 
cept of interstate polity. The nearest approach 
to the Hindu conception of foreign policy is 
represented by the enunciation of a veritable 
doctrine of ‘Balance of power.’ A king might 
represent to the neighbouring circle of states 
that a particular ruler was growing too powerful, 
that he might destroy them all, and that all 
should, therefore, march against him. The 
balance of power is thus onlya part of the 
general calculation which dominates the whole 
theory of interstate relationships. 

Hindu thinkers seem to have invested en- 
voys, messengers, and spies with great import- 
ance and made them a regular tool of govern- 
mental machinery. The importance attached to 
diplomatic agents is to be explained partly by 
the preference which writers occasionally display 
for diplomacy in war. Manu says that ‘‘a king 
should try to conquer his foes by conciliation, 
by gifts and by creating dissension, used either 
separately or conjointly, never by fighting.” 
Kamandaka also prefers victories through dip- 
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lomatic skill, and Shukra inclines to the age- 
old imperialist policy of Divide et impera. 
Hindu theorists thus have no scruples in re- 
commending Machiavellian tactics. As Dr. 
Beni Prasad aptly puts it, ‘‘ Hindu thought on 
interstatal affairs as a whole represents the 
triumph of expediency.” The state thus 
became a “ law unto itself ” and freed itself 
from moral restraint. ‘“ The existence of a 
number of states side by side, and the frequency 
of war, lead, almost of necessity, to a decline 
in inter-state morality. Necessity knows no 
law, and reason of state becomes the over- 
mastering principle of conduct. As in medie- 
val Italy, so in ancient India, diplomacy too 
often became synonymous with fraud ; while 
unprovoked aggression ceased to excite public 
disapproval. The cancer spread to the internal 
affeirs of the state, and politics acquired un- 
pleasant associations which have never disap- 
peared,” * 

It should be noted that political theory in 
ancient India was essentially a theory of gov- 
ernmental act. Viewed inthis light, the an- 
cient political organisation in India was the 
unit of administration and the centre of all 

2 Ibid, p. 363, 8 [bid., pp 149-50, 
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activities. In its own affairs, the village enjoyed 
a complete autonomy and may be said to have 
led to what is known as Panchayati Raj. It is 
the village Panchayat which contains the seeds 
of modern self-governing institutions. The 
method of election to the Panchayat was partly 
democratic and partly dependent upon chance. 
Women could become members of the Pan- 
chayat, and inscriptions contain references to 
women members of the village communes. 
The Indian village communities, once famil- 
iarised by Sir Henry Maine, have found a 
host of enthusiastic but uncritical admirers in 
modern times. ‘‘ It is probable that the ten- 
dency towards self-government evidenced by 
these various forms of corporate activity receiv- 
ed fresh impetus from the Buddhist rejection 
of the authority of the priesthood and further 
by its repudiation of caste. It is, indeed, to 
the Buddhist books that we have to turn for 
an account of the manner in which the 
affairs of these early examples of representa- 
tive self-governing institutions were conduct- 
ed. And it may come as a surprise to many 
to learn that in the Assemblies of the Bud- 
dhists in India two thousand years and more 
ago are to be found the rudiments of our own 
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parliamentary practice of the present day. The 
dignity of the Assembly was preserved by the 
appointment of a special officer—the embryo of 
“ Mr. Speaker’ in our House of Commons. 
A second officer was appointed whose duty it 
was tosee that when necessary a quorum was 
secured—the prototype of the Parliamentary 
Chief Whip in our own system. A member 
initiating business did so in the form of a 
motion which was then open to discussion. 
In some cases this was done once only, in 
others three times thus anticipating the prac- 
tice of Parliament in requiring that a Bill 
be read a third time before it becomes law. 
If discussion disclosed a difference of opin- 
ion the matter was decided by the vote of 
the majority, the voting being by ballot.” * 
The principle of self-government embodied in 
the Indian village Panchayat seems to have 
persisted throughout the ages in some form or 
other. The practical working of the village 
Panchayats leads one to the conclusion that 
India is the Mother of Municipalities just as 
England is the Mother of Parliaments. No 
scheme of Indian administration can succeed 
unless it takes into consideration the problem 


34 The Legacy of India, Introduction, pp. X-xi. 
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of its villages. India possesses a huge net- 
work of villages which have made no small 
contribution to its complex culture. These 
villages are a peculiar racial gift of the Aryans 
and may be said to represent a distinct phase 
in the social development of mankind. India’s 
rural simplicity is peculiar to her tempera- 
ment. Throughout the centuries her economy 
has been, as indeed it still is and asit is likely to 
continue to be, fundamentally agricultural with 
the simple, patient, methodical, and thrifty 
life for the people which that implies.” Thus 
the political theory in ancient India was essential- 
ly a theory of the art of government. It was 
mainly an attempt to guide the practical course 
of administration. 

No study in the structure and practical work- 
ing of political institutions in ancient India is 
possible within the scope of this book. In- 
dian political theory ‘‘ should be studied at 
every step in the light of the actual working 
of institutions; its sources should be traced 
in practice; its conformity to contemporary 
usage examined, and its real influence on events 


35 Vide the Marquess of Linlithgow’s Address at the Silver 
Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 
December, 1937. 
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estimated.” ® Superficially viewed, the con- 
tent of Hindu political thought is religious. 
It is, therefore, irritating to the modern stu- 
dent, but it has one indubitable advantage. 
It presents political thought as part of the 
current intellectual stock and as related to the 
whole of life. ‘‘ Hindu political thought has 
a spirit, a milieu, an atmosphere of its own 
as different from their Western counterparts 
as Hindu personality, temperament and outlook 
are different from what one finds in Western 
Europe. Hindu thought does not fall under 
any of the accepted categories of Western 
speculation. It stands by itself. But inevitab- 
ly it presents some points of resemblance and 
contrast with ancient and modern schools of 
political thought in Europe. In their fun- 
damental assumptions, Hindu writers come 
somewhat near the idealism which we associate 
with the Greeks and which found a resurrec- 
tion in Rousseau to form the basis of idealis- 
tic philosophy in Germany and England.” ” 
Such political ideas as the sociality of man, 
the ethos of society or state, the classification 


36 Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government in Ancient India, 
p. 336, 
37 [bid., p, 337. 
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of states etc., do not appear in Hindu politi- 
cal speculation. The Hindu polity should not 
be condemned on this very basis nor should it 
be unduly exaggerated by sentimentalists like 
K. P. Jayaswal* and his followers whose rash 
generalisations on Hindu political theory and 
organisation seem to obscure our vision of 
India’s cultural past. The best scientific plan 
is to extract Hindu political theory primarily 
from literature and secondarily from inscrip- 
tions, but political practice should be gleaned 
primarily from coins and_ inscriptions, next 
from foreign accounts and, finally, from liter- 
ature. Judged by this standard, the achieve- 
ments of the Hindu state are noteworthy. 
The Hindu state “ was generally alive to some 
vital interests of the people. It encouraged 
agriculture and looked after irrigation. It step- 
ped into save the consumer from exorbitant 
profiteering and allowed all classes of crafts- 
men to band together. It cared for the means 
of communication and had no small share in 
promoting the homogeneity of culture through- 
out the country. The rulers often provided 
for the comforts of travellers and sick people 


38 Dr. Beni Prasad has explained the fallacies of such writers 
in his State in Ancient India, pp, 498-500, 
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and showed unstinted generosity to the poor 
people. The Hindu courts favoured poets and 
scholars and endowed academies and_ veritable 
universities which won the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of great Chinese scholars. The Hindu 
state succeeded in maintaining conditions 
favourable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, 
in certain aspects, touch the sublimest height, 
and a literature which ranks among the great 
literatures of the world. Sometimes the state 
directly took the leadin moral and _ religious 
reform. Under Asoka and Kaniska it helped 
to transform the higher life of India and 
transmitted to the Far East a gospel which still 
warms and illumines its spiritual life.’ To 
sum up, the Hindu state concerned itself with 
every aspect of the material and moral life of 
the people. It shone forth in certain circum- 
stances as a missionary state which must pro- 
mote morality and _ righteousness. At _ its 
highest, the Hindu state was a culture-state, an 
all-pervasive moral and = spiritual association. 
With the exception of a few religious tyrants, 
Hindu monarchs were, on the whole, tolerant. 


Hindu polity unfortunately failed to build up 
39 Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 513. 
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real democracy on the social chasms of caste. 
“In spite of its anxiety to promote morality 
and righteousness, it was alien to all ideas of 
democracy, of equality or equal opportunity.” ® 
The Hindu state, though not a theocracy, 
was under the tutelage of Brahmanas, who 
posed as the guardians of learning, law, and re- 
ligion. The Hindu theories of the state and 
government, therefore, bear the stamp of the 
creative genius of the Indo-Aryans and are not 
without their interest in the general political 
development of mankind. Hindu theory wants 
the state to ally itself with the forces and in- 
fluences which touch the springs of human 
action. The state, therefore, bulks large in the 
communal life, and the theory of the state 
resolves itself into a theory of law and morals. 
Despite the limitations of her political specu- 
lation, India shared with Rome the credit—if, 
indeed, credit is rightly due—of evolving the 
concept of the Sarva Bhauma or ‘‘ World- 
Ruler.” In India the state was not confined 
to ‘‘ the hindrance of hindrances ’’; its main 
function was to promote virtue and guide 
the moral life. The Hindu polity presents a 
series of ideas from pure morality to the 
“ Ibid, p. 509. 
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rankest realism bordering on  Machiavel- 
lianism. At its best, it works on the princi- 
ples of Dharma, in the light of which the 
Indian theory of government has to be finally 
examined. 


VII 
THE LEGACY OF INDIA 


WE have traversed a long passage from the vedic 
to modern India. Her rich heritage is expand- 
ing before the wistful eyes of humanity. India 
is immortal. Her history belies her geog- 
raphy. She has never been completely isolated. 
Alexander the Great was the first to break down 
the wall of separation between the East and the 
West, and India thenceforth seems to have dif- 
fused its ideas in the West. Gnostic Christianity 
itself was ‘Orientalism in a Hellenic mask’? and 
was influenced by Indian ideas. Al-Beruri ob- 
serves that “if a science or idea has once con- 
quered the whole world, every nation appro- 
priates part of it.” Hence the legacy of India is 
not static, but a living, growing tradition. We 
may contemplate the civilization of India ‘‘as a 
huge moving mass of thought and usage, intensely 
concentrated upon a great number of differen- 
tiated nuclei, but enmeshed with nerve threads 
linking them in manifold and partly capricious 
complexity with one another.” The practical skill 
with which Hinduism has steadily absorbed the 
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habits and ideas of peoples with whom it has 
come into contact leads a section of mankind to 
look to India as their spiritual home. Some of 
the most valuable and most instructive materials 
in the history of man are treasured up in the 
Indian soil. ‘And in that study of the history 
of the human mind, in that study of ourselves, 
of our true selves, India occupies a place second 
to no other country (Max-Muller) Her sciences, 
arts, literature, and philosophy have ever fasci- 
nated the imagination of man. Literature and art 
express India’s visions of beauty and _ perfection. 
Philosophy and religion contain her most inti- 
mate realisations. Indian art is spiritual and 
intuitive, and is predominantly expressive. The 
creative splendour of Indian literature is no less 
remarkable. The political institutions of the 
Hindus are, in their origin, as old as those of the 
Greeks and represent an impoz:ant phase in the 
social development of mankind. Ina word, all 
these are inseparable like the stem and the 
flower and the fruit. Yet Indian culture is no 
single, unitary phenomenon, and is the product 
of the co-operative effort of al] those races 
which have settled on the Indian soil. It is a 
complex organism growing in richness, and con- 
tent, and embodies the historico-dynamic experi- 
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ence of Islam.” India’s political and national 
destiny—every aspect of her cultural activity and 
life—is as wide as life itself. Sarojini Naidu truly 
observes: ‘‘Many nations had contributed to 
enrich Indian culture and life and, therefore, 
they should prove to the world that Indian cul- 
ture did not merely excel in metaphysical genius 
and in undying philosophy but that there was a 
dynamic force in it, namely, the gift of Islam 
which had played an important part in their 
national life as well.” We cannot speak of India 
as we do of Syria, Babylonia, and Egypt; for 
India’s history is still being made and her civiliza- 
tion is still functioning. To penetrate into the 
heart of her culture and civilization we should 
study the inner springs of her thought. Despite 
her continuous struggle with superstition and 
dogma, India has held for centuries to the ideal 
of the spirit. German transcendentalism, Ameri- 
can idealism, Irish renascence all indicate the 

“Dr. Tarachand’s admirable thesis—The Influence of 
Islam on Indian Culture—is an excellent work of research on the 
subject. The work requires the expert collaboration and co- 
operation of a number of scholars, who may study the subject 
in more exhaustive details and reproduce the results of their 
researches in the form of monographs, The Historical Research 
Institute of the Aligarh Muslim University and the Darul-Musan- 


nefin of Azamgarh have at present undertaken this important 
work, 
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deep influence of Indian thought. The modern 
civilization, built upon science and materialistic 
rationalism, has shown veritable symptoms of 
decay, and the eyes of the West are turning 
towards the East. The West “will find in India 
a more general emphasis on simplicity and the 
ultimate spirituality of things, a more positive 
example of the truths which the most advanced 
minds of the West are now discovering.” India, 
by her spiritual heritage and geographical posi- 
tion, is well situated to adjust the differences 
between the East and the West. She has wel- 
comed within her hospitable shores the rival 
faiths and creeds, and assimilated their best 
features in a truly synthetic spirit. Amidst the 
diversities of religion and culture, she has re- 
tained a clear perception of unity which runs 
through error and failure up the long ascent 
towards the ideal. India may be proud of her 
cultural heritage. Her civilization has represent- 
ed her tradition unbroken to the present day 
from the fourth millennium, B.C., and has there- 
by grown richer and richer in its potentialities. 
Islam in India has served as a unifying force, for 
it has welded the heterogeneous elements of 
Indian population into a homogeneous whole. 
Its equalitarian principles led the Indian mind to 
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wage a mortal combat against caste supremacy. 
Its saints and mystics were the worthy represen- 
tatives of its ethics. Their Malfuzat (‘‘Table- 
talk”’) breathes the spirit of universal toleration 
for Indian cults and creeds. They permeated 
the ranks of Indian society and strove to estab- 
lish a spiritual and cultural unity by completely 
identifying themselves with the aspirtaions, joys 
and sorrows of Indians. They have won an 
abiding place into the hearts of Indian people by 
their love, their charity, their selfless devotion 
to the poor and downtrodden, their utter dis- 
regard for power, pelf or prestige. They con- 
ceived a new working philosophy of life which 
heralded a new epoch and prepared the ground 
for the age of the Great Mughals—a new civili- 
zation of which the Bhakti cult, the universalism 
of Nanak, and the teachings of Kabir, Dadu and 
Chaitanya were but a few landmarks, a civilization 
based on eclecticism and aiming at the fusion 
of the best elements in Islam and Hinduism, 
The followers of Islam (A.D. 1200....1400) were 
led by their sense of patriotism and grim 
realism to make India their permanent 
home. Once settled on the Indian soil, they 
introduced the idea of political partnership in 
the administration of the state. The Muslims 
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thus treated India as a colonie de peuplement 
and not as a colonie d’exploitation. They had 
been interested in Indian civilization as her own 
children, and offered their life-blood and energy 
in defence of its values. They were born in 
India, they lived in India, they died in India. 
Herein lies their definite and lasting contribution 
to the Indian culture and civilization. They 
were empire-shakers and empire-builders by 
instinct. Their best rulers were wedded to 
Indian civilization, Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605), 
the boldest political experimentalist and greatest 
statesman of the sixteenth century, was the 
veritable incarnation of Indian culture. His life 
and work “‘are still worthy of imitation both by 
British rulers of India and by all statesmen for 
whom politics is a religion rather than a game of 
craft and skill.” By dint of his political fore- 
sight, he evolved an essentially national type of 
government so that it was no longer a preserve 
of particular oligarchy. ‘Its wonderful growth, 
remarkable persistence, and unique popularity 
were due mainly to its skilful combination of the 
noblest features of Hinduism with the democra- 
tic principles and spiritual energy of Islam. The 
growth of the sentiment of national solidarity 
and common patriotism, the evolution of a dis- 
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tinctive culture, embodying the loveliest features 
and expressing the unique genius of our race, 
followed the development of Mughal institu- 
tions. The connection between the two is not 
accidental, but logical. For organic unity of 
India was the product of a series of forces that 
converged upon a simple point, and consolidated 
her seemingly divergent creeds, races, religious 
clans, and castes into a vigorous and enterprising 
nation. It expresses its sensitive susceptibility 
in a perfect mastery of the most delicate and the 
noblest forms of art ; its unique political spirit in 
the formulation of penetrative administrative 
principles ; and its religion in the enunciation of 
a body of doctrines that have long exercised and 
will continue to exercise a permanent influence 
on the religious thought of the whole world.” ” 
We are today in one of the creative periods of 
Indian civilization. India is not pessimistic or 
blasé. The problem of India is the problem of 
the world in miniature. ‘In finding the solu- 
tion of our problem we shall have helped to 
solve the world problem as well. What India 
has been, the world is now............ And the 
moment is arriving when you must find a_ basis 


“ So Dr. Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan in his Introduction to 
Professor Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir. 
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of unity which is not political. If India can 
offer to the world her solution, it will be a con- 
tribution to humanity. There is only one 
humanity—the history of man. All national 
histories are merely chapters in the larger one. 
And we are content in India to suffer for such a 
great cause.” * As it is active and dynamic, 
Indian civilization has endured so long and 
proved so capable of adapting itself to the grow- 
ing complexity of life. Its historic vitality is the 
evidence of its spiritual genius. Westernism has 
released some new creative impulses in India 
today, and the British deserve the credit for 
introducing European science and literature in 
this land of immemorial civilization. The impact 
of the West has led the Indian leaders to rehabi- 
litate the structure of their culture with special 
reference to the needs of a more complex and 
mobile social order. The work of readjust- 
ment is long in the process, and India may 
sooner or later arrive at a modus vivendi which 
can satisfy the common cultural demands of 
Indian men and women, The economic forces 
working in this direction tend to fulfil this hope. 
India is today on the threshold of a new era. 
She is beginning to make her own individual 


* Rabindranath Tagore, Nationalism, p. 99. 
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contribution to world history and world civiliza- 
tion. India, if she is cautious, will cling to her 
spiritual teachers and beware of the poison of 
materialism. She need not imitate the ready- 
made ideologies forged on the anvil of Fascist 
dictatorships. The soul of India lies deeper. 
To get to it one has to break the spell cast by 
that narrow circle of circumstances. Europe has 
lost its equilibrium because the men and women 
who control its destiny have lost theirs. They 
have developed their intellect and their ego at 
the expense of faculties which afford communion 
with a life beyond the ego, Their mind has 
created machines in its own likeness, which have 
confirmed their enslavement and armed their 
self-interest and lust for power with terrible 
weapons of destruction. To get rid of this 
modern tangle lies only through the way of the 
spirit. Here India comes to the rescue of 
materialistic Europe. Her spiritual heritage, 
divested of its ascetic character, has some signifi- 
cance for the world today. India’s living past 
affords a vision of her cultural destiny. She is 
the custodian of a great spiritual tradition that 
emphasises the supreme value of personality in a 
mechanised age, the spirit of peace and non- 
violence in a war-torn world, and the worship of 
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God, when the material dialectic challenges the 
fundamental values of human existence. She 
has to discipline herself to a new world outlook 
so that her children may re-evaluate their past 
traditions and transfigure them into breathing, 
palpitating realities. India is once more emerg- 
ing from eclipse, andit is foolish to deny her 
past achievments in religion, philosophy, art, 
literature and politics. ‘‘Itis impossible to be- 
little or ignore a culture which gave the world a 
religious teacher such as the Buddha, rulers like 
Asoka and Akbar, Kalidas’s Shakuntala, Ajanta 
frescoes, the South Indian bronzes, the Hindu 
temples of Orissa and the Muslim mosques and 
palaces of Hindustan.”“* Amidst all her storms, 
political, social, religious, India has shone through- 
out the ages as a beacon-light to the world at 
large. Amidst all her failures and foibles, she 
has not benumbed her sense of the divine in 
men. She, therefore, has not been confronted 
with the problem of Man versus the Machine. 
Nationalism —that hybrid product of parvenu civi- 
lizations—is not enough. The history of Indian 
civilization goes further back than any history of 
the Western countries. India has throughout 


44H. G. Rawlinson, India: A Short Cultural History, 
Preface, p. v. 
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her long career been associated with religion, 
with mysticism, with philosophy and with arts. 
Today she is making new experiments in the 
fields of politics and economics which tend to 
challenge her accepted modes of thought and 
practice. Indiarequires a fresh restatement of 
her cultural ideals with due regard to her _philo- 
sophical traditions. The Quran says: “Verily 
God will not change the condition of men, till 
they change what is in themselves” (13: 11). 
India must realise the truthof this divine precept 
before she can remould her destiny with a 
historic sense of values. Her philosophy then 
will have a new meaning for the modern world. 
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